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HE President is no doubt sincere in his state- 

ment that he is willing to make any concessions 
in order to bring this country into the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Having witnessed 
the distressing deadlock in the Senate caused by 
Mr. Wilson’s attempt to get us to adopt the coven- 
ant of the League of Nations, he very naturally 
wishes to avoid a similar débacle. But the World 
Court, even as sponsored by the League, corre- 
sponds so nearly to the institution advocated by 
previous Administrations that Mr. Harding need 
feel no timidity. It is not the practical workings 
of the Court that he has to worry about so much as 
the ideal behind it. If he can make the American 
people see that here is the best outlet for their hu- 
mane aspirations, nine-tenths of the battle will be 
won. There is no real analogy with the dispute 
over the League of Nations. Concerning the latter 
institution Americans as a whole had no genuine 
convictions. The time was too short and the con- 
fusion from which the world suffered was too com- 
plex. At this moment Americans are beginning 
to realize that the saving of their own souls is 
involved in the saving of the world from quarrels 
leading to war. A convinced, enthusiastic advo- 
cacy of the World Court by Mr. Harding would 
almost surely carry the day. 


T least three great problems have to be solved, 

according to the British Premier, before there 
can be a real settlement of the European situation 
—(1) reparations; (2) inter-Allied debt; (3) the 
pacification of Europe by political adjustments. 
As the three are clearly bound up one with an- 
other, the United States cannot too soon begin to 
think about the item with which it is most con- 
cerned—the inter-Allied debt. The Independent 
has for the past two years urged the cancellation 
of Europe’s war debt to this country on the ground 
that it would set a fine example which might very 
possibly ease the tension all round. Although the 
payment of England’s debt to the United States has 
now been arranged for, we trust that when con- 
cessions are made, as they are sure to be made in 


this matter, America will not be found obdurate. 
In our last issue a way was suggested by which 
America might sacrifice much of what is owing her 
and still receive a tidy sum. If any such plan 
should prove acceptable to Europe, she could not 
afford to hold out against it. 


HE ordinary American could not get much 

comfort from the reply of the directors of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute to Pres- 
ident Harding’s letter concerning the twelve-hour 
day. To have permitted themselves to be forced 
into yielding was bad tactics and indicated that 
they are woefully insensitive to certain strong 
tendencies of the age. However much the em- 
ployees themselves may prize this opportunity to 
make good money by working half the day, it is 
evident that the twelve-hour shift is popularly re- 
garded as un-American and detrimental to do- 
mestic and civic life. The employers grudgingly 
made the promise that, as soon as there was a 
sufficient supply of labor, the twelve-hour shift 
would be abolished. In a previous issue of The In- 
dependent we cited certain scattered steel plants in 
which the eight-hour shift is profitably used and, 
naturally, without the need of raising the price of 
the product, since they have to compete with com- 
panies employing the longer day. Judge Gary now 
holds out the hope that within six weeks a begin- 
ning can be made with fewer hours in the shops 
of the United States Steel Corporation. Only a 
lack of imagination could have kept him from 
reaching this decision sooner. President Harding 
is to be congratulated on his persistence in the 
matter. 


XCEPTIONALLY thoughtful observations on 

4- the relations of employers and the public to or- 
ganized labor are offered through the Research De- 
partmerit of the Federal Council of Churches by 
Professor Henry Rogers Seager, of the Department 
of Economics of Columbia University. He is scep- 
tical about the feasibility and the wisdom of gov- 
ernmental measures for insuring the continuous 
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operation of public service industries. In practice 
they mean an authoritative board or court to de- 
termine labor conditions in such industries, and a 
formulation in statutes of standards for wages and 
a good many other matters. They mean also the 
prohibition of strikes, and an attempt to enforce 
penalties. Incidentally, they would widen the pos- 
sible scope of the so-called company union, and 
weaken the trade union. But if employees are to 
be deprived of the right to belong to labor organi- 
zations of their own choosing, and of the right to 
strike, they must in fairness be protected, and we 
shall see the state enforcing the eight-hour day, or 
a shorter one, a “living wage,” extra compensation 
for overtime, and employment on a monthly, or 
even an annual, instead of a daily basis. Professor 
Seager finds a good deal to be said for the company 
union. It tends to create a community of interest 
between the employer and the employees, and to 
promote continuity of operation, economy, and effi- 
ciency. Its benefits are, however, rather one-sided. 
From the standpoint of employees their interests, 
including wages, hours, working conditions, and 
participation in determining them, are better safe- 
guarded by the trade union, which has approved 
itself as a good fighting organization. 


HETHER the company union. or the trade 

union will, in the long run, develop a better 
worker and citizen, Professor Seager believes, will 
depend on the type of employer that survives. If 
the exploiter type is to predominate we must put up 
with the trade union and approve it; but if the co- 
operative employer who sincerely tries to be the 
senior partner in an industry in which his employ- 
ees are junior partners becomes predominant, there 
will be less need for the fighting trade union, and a 
larger field of usefulness for the company union. 
Unhappily, the ascendency of this particular spe- 
cies of “the fittest” for the struggle for existence 
is not so imminent that we are likely to escape what 
Professor Seager predicts, namely: a partial trans- 
ference of wage-earners’ interests from the indus- 
trial to the political field. We are likely to get for 
a long time to come an increasing demand for gov- 
ernmental regulation and for protective legislation. 


R. MUNSEY recently purchased the New 
York Globe, paying $2,000,000 for it, and 
promptly consolidated it with the Sun. Some of the 
Globe’s special “features” he transferred to the 
Sun, and others to the Evening Telegram; certain 
other “features” were taken by the Mail and by the 
Evening World. This action of the latter papers 
has stirred up the moral sense of Mr. Hearst’s E've- 
ning Journal into a characteristic editorial protest 
under the caption “Trying to Steal Munsey’s 
Property”: 


New York has too many newspapers, second, fourth and 
fifth class. They are useless to the population, a nuisance 
to advertisers. Munsey bought the Globe and paid two 
million dollars in cash for it. As a level-headed business 
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man, he knew the wise thing to do was to combine that 
paper with his New York Evening Sun and he made the 
combination accordingly. Then came the struggle of the 
little evening newspaper failures, each vying with the other 
in the effort to steal from Munsey the Globe’s circulation that 
he had honestly bought and paid for. . These pilfering 
newspaper failures remind you of unpleasant crows that 
gather around a dead horse. 


Having in mind the well-known high moral stand- 
ard of Mr. Hearst’s editors, we feel some diffidence 
in dissenting from the ideas expressed in the above 
quotation ; but we have hitherto failed to regard the 
relation of a newspaper to its readers as one of pro- 
prietorship, nor have we supposed that the readers 
regarded themselves as property which could be 
bought and sold, honestly or otherwise. Moreover, 
we cannot quite bring ourselves to think of news- 
papers as simply merchandise, to be bought, sold, 
or “scrapped” without any thought of their public 
function. 


HE Munich historian, Spengler (whose book 

“Der Untergang des Abendlandes” has set in- 
tellectual Germany by the ears in the last two or 
three years), has some instructive remarks upon 
the development of the press in these later days, 
and they are worth listening to. He points out that 
while in the days of antiquity those who sought 
power appealed by word of mouth to the crowd in 
the Roman forum, today there is no more talking 
man to man. The whole earth is covered by the 
press, which has created a sort of field of forces in 
which every individual is more or less so entangled 
that he thinks, wills, and acts under influence re- 
mote and unrecognized. ‘The press,” he says, 
“keeps the consciousness of entire peoples and con- 
tinents under a deafening drum-fire of slogans, 
catch-words, viewpoints, pictures, and emotions,” 
so that the individual tends to become a mere func- 
tion of a tremendous mental influence exerted upon 
him from outside. The newspaper has driven the 
book from the intellectual life of the mass of the 
people. They know only what they are told and 
what they know depends upon the teller and the 
way he tells it. Here is a gigantic power which is 
completely free of control and is concentrated by 
money in a few hands. In the days when the press, 
as we now know it, was beginning life, there was a 
struggle against censorship of the press, and lib- 
erty of thought meant freedom of the press. Today, 
Spengler says, “an old time believer in democracy 
would demand not so much liberty for the press, as 
he would freedom from the press.” A newspaper 
changes ownership sometimes without the reader’s 
knowing anything about it or paying attention to 
it, and the reader has a new ruler unawares. This 
is an overdrawn picture no doubt, but in at least 
some of its outlines it is true. 


HE retiring president of Amherst has many 
interesting ideas. One of them he set forth 
most effectively in the following words: 


What do our teachers believe to be the aim of college 
instruction? To be liberal a college must be essentially 
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intellectual. It is a place where a boy, forgetting all things 

else, may set forth on the enterprise of learning. What- 
ever light-hearted undergraduates may say, whatever the 
opinions of solicitous parents, of ambitious friends, of em- 
ployers in search of workmen, of leaders in Church or State 
or business, ‘the teacher within the college, knowing his 
mission as no one else can know it, proclaims that mission 
to be the leading of his pupil into the life intellectual. 

Against this intellectual interpretation of the college our 
teachers find two sets of hostile forces constantly at work. 
Outside the walls there are the practical demands of a busy 
commercial and social scheme. Within the college there are 
the trival and sentimental and irrational misunderstandings 
of its own friends. 

As against the practical demands from without the issue 
is clear and decisive. College teachers know that the world 
must have trained workmen, clever buyers and _ sellers, 
efficient directors, resourceful manufacturers, able lawyers, 
ministers, physicians and teachers. But the liberal college, 
in order to do its own work, must leave the special and 
technical training for these trades and professions to be done 
in other schools. 


Dr. Meiklejohn’s consuming ambition was to 
make Amherst the home of the intellectual life. It 
was a fine ideal and one realizable, as he readily ad- 
mitted, only in a small college. Courses in hog- 
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raising and wheat-acreage are proper to the State 
universities of the Middle West, where sons anc 
daughters often go to college merely in order to 
help make their parents’ farms more productive. 
But a small college, rightly situated and clearly 
labeled, can legitimately set up as a laboratory of 
ideas. This, of course, brings up the old, old 
quarrel, whether purely intellectual training fits 
a boy for business. Inasmuch as it has never been 
conclusively decided, we trust that the experi- 
ment may here and there be permitted to centinue. 
In these great days there is nothing so stimulating 
as an idea, and youth if ever is the time to culti- 
vate a supreme confidence in the power of ideas 
to solve the problems of the universe. Momen- 
tarily to be able to bridge the gulf between theory 
and practice is indeed exhilarating. Fortunately 
for Amherst, we hear that there is no intention 
to make the college less liberal. 


Looking to a Permanent Settlement 


dealt with the grave situation created by the 

continued occupation of the Ruhr Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, the British Premier, made the following 
statement: 


We are firmly convinced that measures which would result 
in the ruin of Germany would be fatal to this country, our 
allies, and the whole of Europe. The Allies are obtaining 
less reparations than before the occupation of the Ruhr, 
and these have to be exacted at the price of dislocation of 
the German economic system, and probably the future col- 
lapse of that system. 

Opinion throughout Europe, and not the least, in Great 
Britain, is becoming more sensitive to these conditions, with 
alarm at their continuance. The recovery of the world is in 
danger. Peace is at stake. Peace cannot be secured until 
three questions are settled. First, the payment of repara- 
tions; second, settlement of the inter-Allied debts and, third, 
the security of a pacified Europe. 


We have italicized the three conditions because 
they are precisely the conditions that were treated 
as fundamental in the “Mysterious Proposal” which 
The Independent published in its last issue. Since 
the publication of this proposal The Independent 
has received definite assurances of its favorable 
reception in influential circles of Germany. It is 
there regarded as constituting a most promising 
basis for the establishment of a real peace—a fact 
which need not imply that the proposal is, for the 
long future, unfavorable to France. 

Some of the suggestions contained in the pro- 
posal are startling to Americans, as they are sure 
to be to Frenchmen, especially those which are 
political in character, such as the proposed return 
of the Saar Basin, parts of Upper Silesia, Posen, 
and West Prussia to Germany, and the immediate 
and complete evacuation of all Allied troops from 
German soil. Likewise, the suggestion that the 
United States shall write off approximately 50 per 
cent. of the debt owing to this country by our 
former allies (excepting Great Britain) and shall 
receive in payment of the remaining 50 per cent. 


[: his statement in the House of Commons which 


interest-bearing gold bonds of the Reich, is one that 
Americans will take to less kindly at first reading 
than Englishmen or Frenchmen. However, our 
attitude is likely to undergo a change once we com- 
prehend the far-reaching scope of the proposal. 
We Americans desire, above all else, a stable 
peace in the world and we, too, are beginning to 
become sensitive to the conditions created by the 
occupation of the Ruhr. There is a very general 
feeling in this country that Great Britain is now 
right in her opposition to France’s Ruhr policy. 
We still desire, most sincerely, that France shall 
be reimbursed to the utmost for the terrible damage 
done her, and we are still greatly inclined to put 
the best possible interpretation on her policy 
toward Germany. But we are gradually being 
forced to the conclusion that this policy is disas- 
trous to all concerned, and that includes ourselves. 
Last September The Independent published a 
proposal which called for an international economic 
conference to adjust the reparations problem. In 
doing so we were quite aware that the proposal 
was one that would puzzle many Americans, Our 
correspondent’s definite assurance that the vast 
majority of Germany’s industrial and political 
leaders would support the proposal sincerely was 
seemingly not accepted as trustworthy. Today the 
proposal is recognized by all Governments, except- 
ing France, but including our own, as the only 


‘rational method of arriving at a settlement of the 


reparations question. 

We believe that, before many months, a pro- 
cedure along the general lines of the “Mysterious 
Proposal” will be recognized in a similar way, not 
only as rational, but also as promising even more 
enduring results than the suggested economic con- 
ference. At any rate, it already appears that the 
British Government has accepted its fundamental 
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proposition, namely, that reparations and inter- 
Allied debts and political readjustments are only 
phases of one and the same great problem. In so 
far as we in America are concerned, the proposal 
brings into play our power as a creditor nation and 
gives us, through the businesslike recognition of 
the actual facts of the case, that proper and all-too- 
long neglected seat at the economic council table of 
the nations. We believe that the proposal is deserv- 
ing of serious consideration. Mr. Baldwin has 
spoken. Will Mr. Hughes remain silent? 


Liberalism in the Balance 


T is indeed sublime to be living in “a grand and 
I awful time,” but it is an awful nuisance, too. 

Nothing is settled; everything is up anew for 
discussion. Boundary lines are wiped out, tradi- 
tions are overthrown, and comfortable moorings 
are destroyed. Nobody is happy. The reactionary 
is convinced that civilization is going to the dogs; 
the radical, after a moment of high hope, is sure 
that we are letting the golden hour drift by un- 
noticed, and the liberal becomes _wall-eyed, what 
with watching the two extremes. 

Such an age, no one need be reminded, is the 
present. Sublime, yes, in the sense that to have 
lived through the Great War and its aftermath is 
for once to have seen the world in a fluid state 
capable of being reshaped to the heart’s desire. 
President Wilson, nearly everyone now admits, had 
it in his power to reshape the world, but missed his 
opportunity by being too set in his special plan. 
It is a pity. Not that one man’s wisdom would 
have sufficed to bring about complete recovery. 
But one nation’s wisdom, if properly stimulated 
and directed, might have done much; especially 
when that nation was a great disinterested democ- 
racy. 

But this was not te be. Far from helping the 
nations to their feet, America, at least intellectually 
and spiritually, is in quite as much of a muddle to- 
(lay as any other of the great nations. Fortune was 
perverse. Americans have not been furnished with 
the calm and leisure to think things out. Ever 
since shortly after the outbreak of the European 
war we have been quarreling among ourselves. 
Accustomed as a people to downright moral judg- 
ments, we were not permitted to assume a moral 
attitude toward the belligerents. Confusion of 
thought set in, with the result that we wrangled 
over our entrance into the war. A brief respite 
of honest fighting, then more wrangling over the 
League of Nations. And just now President Hard- 
ing appears to be terribly afraid that the wrangling 
will be resumed if the World Court is brought up 
as a clear-cut issue. 

Here, in brief, is the background of the confused 
thought which is going on today. Although it 
ought to be clear, after all the revolutionary aspir- 
ations and strivings of the past few years in many 
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lands, that only the liberal position firmly held | 


will restore us to equilibrium, what do we find? In 
politics, religion, education, and life in general 
the old battle between Left and Right goes merrily 
on, with the liberal position not defended in any 
systematic way, though it is true that the newly 
formed Liberal League is courageously attempting 
to jump into the breach. 

We are much afraid that the pendulum is 
swinging to the side of extreme conservatism. Thus 
a highly respected citizen was recently heard to 
say that unless the Bill of Rights was maintained 
by the use of bayonets, there would be a revolu- 
tion in this country within eighteen months. He 
had some provocation,-coming from a State in 
which the Ku Klux Klan is active. We mention 
this instance because it illustrates a growing be- 
lief that the country can be kept safe by the sim- 
ple expedient of using the Constitution as a touch- 
stone. If everyone is to be his own interpreter of 
the Constitution, confusion will be worse con- 
founded. The same person gave it as his opinion 
that the sole function of the public school was to 
teach citizenship—a statement which may be per- 
fectly just provided citizenship is broadly enough 
conceived to include many a fine quality and accom- 
plishment. What he clearly meant, however, was 
mainly a most thorough drilling in the Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence. Let it be 
remembered that there may be such a thing as 
making the Constitution hateful. No one wishes, 
or ought, to have the Constitution eternally upper- 
most in his mind, any more than one ought to 
measure one’s every act by the Sermon on the 
Mount. Both are inspiring documents which at 
one time or another should play a large part in 
every American’s life; and they should be in the 
background of his mind always. 

Any such mechanistic view of our institutions 
as that just described is sure to play directly into 
the hands of the self-same radicals who made so 
much trouble during the war and after. For that 
reason we deplore the excessive zeal of patriotic 
societies which are determined that never again 
shall the country be exposed to intrigues and plots. 
During the war there was no chance to experiment 
with liberalism. The business in hand was to 
win the battle. But the situation is different now. 
We want no spirit of fascism in this country, how- 
ever necessary it may have been for Italy’s emer- 
gency. Americanism must more and more be made 
to mean free development within the law, the latter 


‘being wisely interpreted in the interest of the 


many. What most persons fail to grasp is the 
problem presented by our coming generation—the 
young men and young women whose impressionable 
minds have been open to tremendous tendencies 
and ideas in this past decade. As we have fre- 
quently remarked, there is nothing so stimulating 
as an idea, especially to youth. And it is hardly 
to be supposed that such persons, after having 
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glimpsed the sweeping possibilities of some of the 
political and social theories which in this period 
have been so earnestly put forth, will wipe the 
impression of them clean from their minds. For 
example, the radicals have rung the changes on that 
glowing phrase, “the brotherhood of man.” Now 
there can be no question that youth has been very 
much taken with it. It represents an ideal, utterly 
vague no doubt, which is going to lodge in many 
young persons’ minds. Obviously the only way 
to keep it from mischief-making is to treat it cour- 
teously and to reveal its limitations in any practical 
government and society. 

The present craze for organization fosters a 
mechanical brand of thinking, which is observable 
in the camps of both the conservatives and the radi- 
cals. In between, the liberals have a magnificent 
opportunity to capture the minds and hearts of the 
great coming generation by being hospitable to 
ideas. Reason and good sense can be counted upon 
in time of peace to discredit ideas which are un- 
worthy and mischievous. At least we can think of 
no other method half so effective for the long run. 


So We Are Civilized 


E might not have thought of it, but a writ- 
\ \) er, whose rhythmic intellection synchron- 


izes with our national heart beating at 
Washington, D. C., says that we are. He might not 
have thought of it if President Lowell had not agi- 
tated the heart by saying that America has not con- 
tributed to the progress of world thought. Mr. 
Lowell might not have thought of that, if the net- 
work of railroad tracks at Kansas City, and other 
obtrusive evidences of material development, had 
not thrown a negative suggestion into his subcon- 
scious mind. F 
Mr. Lowell would have spoken more cautiously 
at Harvard Square or in London. His assertion, 
of course, is not quite true. The Lowell family it- 
self has influenced world thought: James, Law- 
rence, and Amy have contributed their bit. Other 
Americans, too, have been generous with fruitful 
ideas. Franklin’s experiment with lightning was 
an item in a succession of discoveries which have 
culminated in resolving the atom into electrons. 
Benjamin Thompson demonstrated the conserva- 
tion of energy, and was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society at thirty. Americans discovered anesthesia 
and the cause of yellow fever. Marsh of Yale veri- 
fied the Darwinian hypothesis of descent by discov- 
ering and demonstrating the evolutionary history 
of the horse. Thomas Hunt Morgan is one of the 
acknowledged creators of experimental biology. 
William James reconstructed psychology. Lewis 
H. Morgan was the founder of modern ethnology. 
Samuel Adams, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and John Marshall are not quite negligible 
in the history of political ideas. 
To recall these American contributions to the 


’ and bacterial foes. 
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progress of world thought would seem to be a more 
effective way to prove that America is civilized, and 
a factor in world civilization, than to take the line 
adopted by Mr. Lowell’s critic, who dilates upon 
“the almost miraculous development of our conti- 
nental domain with all that this has meant to the 
progress of civilization,” and upon the fact, which 
he alleges, “that the reading of magazines, news- 
papers, and books is vastly more general in this 
country than in any other in the world”; true 
enough as to magazines, newspapers, and ephe- 
meral books, but not as to books of accredited lit- 
erature, science, and history. 

Just what has this “almost miraculous develop- 
ment of our continental domain” consisted in when 
we get down to details? We had the greatest forest 
resources and the most fertile land on earth. The 
forests we have largely wasted and burned, and 
largely converted into wood pulp for magazines and 
newspapers. The soil we have mined to exhaus- 
tion throughout vast areas now abandoned. We 
have exterminated whole species of bird and mam- 
malian life necessary to that equilibrium of nature 
which, when too far disturbed, no longer safe- 
guards man against the encroachments of insect 
These have been typical “de- 
velopments” of our continental domain, and there 
is a possibility that our grandchildren will think 
that the least said about them the better. 

And what about our newspapers, magazines, and 
ephemeral books which we are said to read? They 
are marvels of technical excellence of a kind, and 
they offer, year by year, a vast fund of instruction, 
entertainment, and stimulus; but do we read them, 
and think about what we find in them? Do we ac- 
tually obtain substantial knowledge and intellectual 
stimulus from them? Do they develop our powers 
of attention, and foster habits of concentration? 
Do they improve our taste? Do they make us more 
kindly and considerate, more just and more honor- 
able, and more forecasting? Do-they organize and 
stabilize our minds, and improve our poise? 

Here again it is well to get down to details. 
Civilization is more than material development. It 
is more than a multiplication and distribution of 
comforts and conveniences, which are by no means 
tc be despised. Civilization is a crude affair if it 
does not comprise also discipline of the human ner- 
vous system, habits of realistic and accurate think- 
ing, commendable behavior, considerate and gra- 
cious manners, and a discriminating sense of val- 
ues. It is far removed, on the one hand, from 
gorging, speeding and hustling, and, on the other 
hand, from grovelling in meditation. It is sincerity 
and earnestness. It is intellectual and moral 
power, tempered by humor and good humor. Above 
all it is sanity, attested by health and good taste, 
for health is the equilibrium of mind and body, and 
good taste is that which is appropriate to time and 
place and circumstance. 


America has civilization. It is civilized in a de- 
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gree and in part. It has civilized men and women, 
millions of them, and not specimens only. Our 
civilization, moreover, is distinctive. It has fresh- 
ness and vigor and daring. As it develops it will 
be seen to be a creation, and not a replica. But it 
is in the making, and far from perfection. It is 
disgraced by cruelties and harmed by stupidities 
and ineptitudes. It offends by forwardness and 
negligence. Nevertheless, the spirit of youth is in 
it. It is an adventure. It will improve and be im- 
proved, but not by those who decry and defame; 
surely not by those who arrogantly boast in words 
without knowledge. 


Cooperative Marketing 


HE price of wheat has been unsatisfactory to 
[Tine growers ever since the big decline which 

began in the fall of 1920, and much thought 
and effort have been given to means of stabilizing 
it upon a higher level. One of the plans tried has 
been that of organizing a codperative marketing as- 
sociation among the growers. Several hundred 
thousand dollars has been raised for this purpose 
and sunk without any tangible accomplishment. 

Mr. B. M. Baruch, who has manifested a friendly 
interest in the farmers’ problems, has now suggested 
that the solution may lie in a codperative associa- 
tion with the trading activities managed by experi- 
enced grain men. His proposal is that the farmers 
take over an existing organization, such as the 
grain department of Armour and Company, and 
operate it on their own account. 

If the wheat-growers want to operate a market- 
ing organization no doubt the advice to employ ex- 
perienced talent is good, but in the opinion of most 
persons familiar with the grain trade the under- 
taking is a very doubtful one for the growers to en- 
gage in. The fact that Armour and Company have 
been able to make money in handling grain, if such 
be the fact, does not prove that the same persons 
could do so by operating for the purpose the farm- 
ers have in view, i. e., to control the wheat market. 
It is one thing to gain a merchant’s profit in the 
distribution of wheat from primary markets to 
milling purchasers over the world, and a very dif- 
ferent thing to make money by seeking to control 
the markets. All experience has shown the latter 
to be a highly speculative venture, involving enor- 


mous sums of money. It is doubtful if the manage-. 


ment could work with a free hand, and the strong 
bias which would dominate the operations of the 
organization would militate against its success. 
The argument for a marketing organization con- 
trolled by farmers is usually based upon representa- 
tions that the price of wheat is regularly depressed 
at harvest time, when the bulk of the crop is sold, 
and unduly advanced later in the year; but the mar- 
ket records, as a matter of fact, do not sustain this 
contention. The records of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce over a period of twenty-nine 
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years, from the crop year of 1885-6 to that of 1913- 
14, show an average monthly range from 81.71 
cents in September to 87.80 cents in May, or 6.09 
cents per bushel. This is no more than a fair cover 
for warehousing, insurance, interest, and costs of 
all kinds. 

It is erroneous also to think of the individual 
farmer as at a great disadvantage in selling because 
of his isolated position. He has the service of a 
highly developed and highly competitive marketing 
system. If an unusual profit were to be had regu- 
larly by buying wheat in September and selling in 
May, it is quite certain that so much capital would 
rush for the opportunity that the margin could not 
be long maintained. Thousands of dealers and 
speculators are constantly watching the chance to 
make money by moving wheat from one market to 
another, or to carry it from one season to another. 

The prospect of gain by codperative operations 
is very much less in the case of a staple like wheat, 
where a highly organized marketing system is al- 
ready developed, than in the case of fruits or vege- 
tables, which are perishable and vary greatly in 
quality. The gains in the latter case have been 
mainly by better preparation of the products for 
market, by advertising, and by judicious distribu- 
tion to various markets. 





PLEA that should not fall on deaf ears has 
been made by Dr. Willis Rodney Whitney, 
Director of the Research Laboratory of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady, for an elev- 
enth-hour effort to save to the world the priceless 
treasures of German scientific research. Dr. Whit- 
ney has been investigating conditions for himself, 
and he is a man whose word does not have to be 
discounted. He reports that in Great Britain in- 
dustrial and scientific research is proceeding re- 
assuringly, that in France, notwithstanding an ab- 
sorbing political situation, teaching and research 
go on, but that in Germany “the scientific world is 
in chaos.” There the mechanic, and even the com- 
mon laborer, is better off than the man of science. 
Professors and instructors are too close to the star- 
vation point to go on much longer, and higher edu- 
cation in Germany is likely to cease. Ellwood Hen- 
drick, himself a competent scientific authority, 
quoting in the New York World his judgment of 
Dr. Whitney’s opinion, does not overstate the mat- 
ter when he says that “the immensely valuable 
fruits of German science, the product of years of 
research, may be lost to the world.” Plainly it is 
time to detach this question, as far as it can be 
done, from the entanglements of European milita- 
ristic and anti-militaristic politics, and to set about 
a well-planned effort to prevent a further irrepar- 
able loss to mankind. It ought to be as possible to 
do this as it has been to separate the question of 
starvation in Russia from Bolshevism and its 
policies. © 
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The Scramble for Peace | 
By Harold de Wolf Fuller 


Bok’s offer of a prize of $100,000 for the best 

plan looking to the permanent peace of the world. 
I wonder why, considering. After all, it comes down 
to a matter of dollars and cents. We all know that 
efficient management will keep the world at peace, for 
war means waste. Science and economics are the 
heroes today; let all others take a back seat. Just at 
present the politicians are hanging on, determined that 
they shall have their full chance, but they have got 
nowhere and appear to be blinded by prejudice: whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make mad. 

Mr. Bok is right—somewhere there lurks a recipe 
for peace. Who had thought of the possibilities of 
mustard gas until the exigency of the war caused them 
to be discovered? The recipe for war has long been 
known. Sir Francis Bacon showed how easily and 
respectably a quarrel could be picked with a neighbor- 
ing state in case you wished to enlarge your possessions. 
Why are we so slow in discovering the formula for 
peace? Obviously all that has been required is $100,000 
to get people to concentrate upon the cure for war, 
which latter, as it turns out, is only another germ which 
has not yet been isolated. 

Perhaps Mr. Bok is right. But if he is, there is a 
lot of preliminary work which must be done in the 
laboratory before that arch germ war can be located. 
Envy is a germ; so is hatred, so is ambition, so is that 
commendable motive to regulate a man’s life for him in 
order that he may enter the Kingdom of Heaven. So 
is propaganda. So is oratory which runs out of bounds 
and leads to mischief. So are all the other human im- 
pulses which cause strife and bitter feeling. 

It is true, nevertheless, that we have latterly delved 
into the secrets of the gods—tipped off by those adored 
giants Science and Economics — and may yet isolate 
the secret of the universe. It is a long step forward 
from Benjamin Franklin’s experiments with electricity 
to the General Electric Company’s reproduction of 
lightning. Control lightning and equitably distribute 
wheat, and what remains to be done? 

Well, there remains quite a bit. I recall the adven- 
tures of, the professional humanitarians in.the years 
preceding the Great War. They had the notion that 
funds and investigating committees were all that were 
needed to elevate bodily any downtrodden community. 
It never occurred to them to ask why any community 
should be elevated bodily. Perhaps every member of 
the community did not care for this sudden rise to 
grace. Perhaps he was not willing or prepared to do 
his bit in maintaining that new level. It mattered not. 

These professional humanitarians, however much we 
may love them for their desires, were only new- 
fangled romanticists, whose observations no more cor- 
responded with the facts of life than did those of the 
eighteenth century poets who used at dead of night, or 
in remote places, to weep over the ills of humanity and 
think that thereby they were helping their fellow men. 
The furniture of the old romanticism was salons and 
streams and violets and stars and meetings @ deux in 
mountain passes. The furniture of the new romantic- 
ism was organization and statistics. The animating 


[ise has been some scoffing at Mr. Edward W. 


motive of both was the same—a tremendous yearning 
for abstract justice, which in practice did little more 
good than create delicious feelings in the persons who 
experienced it. I remember, some ten years ago, what 
a hornet’s nest was stirred up when the professional 
humanitarians, in advocating a minimum wage, insisted 
that a girl could not live virtuously on six dollars a 
week. The Lower East Side of New York rose up en 
masse to denounce the libel upon its daughters. I 
mention it not to prove that girls should not have re- 
ceived more per week than this amount, but merely to 
show into what inaccuracies the professional humani- 
tarians were led by a combination of their commend- 
able desires and faulty organization. 

What the war did to glorify organization, working 
through science and economics, is well known. With- 
out it there could have been no big accomplishment. It 
has left most of us, however, curiously gullible. Busi- 
ness men, ignoring the normal power of the press, have 
raised big funds and formed large committees in order 
by their circulars and pamphlets to swing the senti- 
ment of the country to their way of thinking. The sus- 
picion also is not without some ground that chambers 
of commerce are secretly endeavoring by their organi- 
zations to “run” the country. The desire to set ma- 
chinery in motion is insatiable, and in most cases it is 
as romantic and unprofitable as anything gossamer 
poets ever conceived, and not half so beautiful. 

I have recently been struck by the number of affil- 
iated societies which are frantically working to pre- 


vent war. If I am not mistaken the number is twenty-7” 


four. I have been told that of late not a few of them 
are somewhat discouraged because, though they are 
fully equipped with secretaries and committees, they 
don’t know just what to do. All they know is that their 
vote is not for war. What a fillip to them must be Mr. 
Bok’s offer of a prize! I can see their members in the 
special sessions which must have been called since the 
announcement, all with shining faces and shining 
armor, ready to sally forth. But whither shall they go? 
What can science do for them? Before they organized, 
it had already made war so terrible as to indicate that 
another world war would destroy great cities and 
multiply the toll of death incredibly. The thought of 
this would seem to be a sufficient deterrent. Yet the 
fear of war persists. There remains economics for 
them to experiment with. Can they not cudgel from 
their brains the magic formula, overlooked by all the 
statesmen, which shall surely restore Europe and the 
rest of the world to peace? Or, if not, can they not 
suggest some method of economic preparedness which 
shall make the starting of war impossible? 

I wish that Mr. Bok had dug into this whole ques- 
tion more deeply before making his offer. If his offer 
furnishes the excuse to bring more organizations into 
being, he may rue the day that he made it. For it is 
not more machinery that we need, but more understand- 


ing and more conviction. Mr. Bok would, I think, have 





done better if he had advertised for a national ideal. 
This with the purpose not of inventing an ideal, but of 
awakening the new national ideal which must have been 
lying dormant in us as a people since the great experi- 
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ence of the war. In point of fact, the societies for the 
prevention of war come pretty close to something of 
the kind. For they are undoubtedly inspired by a 
tremendous love of peace. But the love of peace, with- 
out practical application, is like that love of abstract 
justice which set poets to weeping and thrilling a 
century ago. President Wilson’s “peace without vic- 
tory” was most unfortunate, for, as Roosevelt used to 
say, nine-tenths of wisdom is wisdom in time, meaning 
that it shou'd be exercized with regard to the proper 
season and ozcasion. And certainly Mr. Wilson’s phrase 
did little more than hearten the Germans to hold out 
and prevent the Allies from putting through the thor- 
oughgoing victory which was so much to be desired. 
Peace with justice, however, is a conception which 
the American people might easily elevate to an ideal. 
It corresponds in the main with our own practice in 
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the wars in which we have been engaged, and, as we 
now see, it is the only principle which can possibly keep 
the nations of the world from further conflicts. In a 


word, America, in order to live up to the great oppor- 


tunity for leadership which is hers today, has got to 
be the first to look at the present European situation 
dispassionately and to advocate understandings based 
upon a far-sighted justice. 

If we can get the impression abroad in this land 
that America is interested only in something approach- 
ing permanent peace, and will throw her full moral in- 
fluence on that side of the scales, we shall be accom- 
plishing more good than all the machinery of organi- 
zation in the world can bring about. It requires con- 
tented minds and hearts to make for peace; and these, 
I take it, are something more than the “happy thought” 
for which Mr. Bok has offered a $100,000 prize. 


Past and Future 


By Fabian Franklin 


Munsey, in his announcement to the readers 

of that paper, “had for its motive the making 
of a bigger and better newspaper than either the Globe 
or the Sun has been, or could well be made, in its indi- 
vidual entity. The Sun, which, beginning 
Monday, will be issued in combination with the Globe 
as a single newspaper, is one of the great evening news- 
papers of the country. In respect of quality, in respect 
of circulation, in respect of importance and all-round 
merit, it has no equal in the evening field in New York, 
and, save for the Chicago Daily News, has no equal in 
the country.” 

Few things could be more unprofitable than to chal- 
lenge the sincerity of the man who makes such a state- 
ment. It matters not a particle to the public, or to any 
one concerned for the public, whether Mr. Munsey, 
when he says “bigger and better,” really sees, or does 
not see, any difference between the two adjectives; nor 
does it matter whether he has or has not any idea of 
what the “individual entity” of a newspaper really is. 
What does matter is the actual fact about the “import- 
ance and all-round merit” of such a paper as the Sun 
and about the “individual entity” of such a paper as 
the Globe. 

Now the actual fact is that one may go about among 
intelligent people in New York, people who see the Sun 
either regularly or often enough to know very well 
what it is like, and from year’s end to year’s end never 
hear a single word about it—good, bad, or indifferent. 
On the other hand, the Globe stood out with a well- 
marked individuality, challenging approval and disap- 
proval—in my own case, though that is not specially 
to the point, disapproval fully as often as approval— 
and accordingly was a real factor in the mental and 
spiritual life of tens of thousands of people. Mr. Mun- 
sey’s purchase of the Globe means the extinction of 
this individuality, and consequently the elimination of 
a genuine and important element in the life of the 
people of New York. Such an occurrence, if standing 
alone, would be of sufficient importance to notice; stand- 
ing as only the latest example of a tendency which has 
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been growing portentously for years, it presents occa- 
sion for very serious reflection. 

A few weeks before this occurrence there appeared a 
reminder of a very different conception of the “indi- 
viduality” and “all-round importance” of a newspaper. 
Mr. S. B. Griffin, who recently retired from almost a 
half-century’s connection with the Springfield Republi- 
can—nearly forty years of it as managing editor—has 
given us a book of recollections and observations,* both 
within and outside the office of that notable newspaper. 
That it contains a great deal of interesting matter about 
the personalities and events of that long period in our 
country’s history goes without saying; but what I am 
concerned with here is not the special information or 
the interesting anecdotes. What is of the first conse- 
quence is the character of a paper like the Springfield 


Republican; and the things Mr. Griffin says about that. 


are all the more important for the very reason that 
they are things which everybody who is conversant with 
American journalism knew already. For example, 
speaking of the death of Samuel Bowles (founder of 
the daily, and son of the founder of the weekly, Spring- 
field Republican) in 1878, at the age of 51, Mr. Griffin 
says: 

It may be asked how the influence of the man and the 
paper made itself felt. Fellow workers upon important 
newspapers read and digested the Republican as few other 
papers were studied. Of even greater effect was the circula- 
tion of the Weekly Republican. among editors of lesser 
journals scattered over the country. Into that went the 
cream of each day’s issue. It colored thinking. Every- 
where the Republican was recognized for thoughtful and 
finished work that was infused with conscience and force. 
It was no weak echo of any party, man, or paper, but spoke 
with assured independence. For long years before, and in 
the years after the death of its creator, no newspaper was 
more widely quoted, and. its opinions commanded respect. If 
there was not always agreement with them, there was 
awakening of thought. It had value as an irritant as well 
as a leader. In content and handling of news it was also 
an example. 


Now it is quite true that such a position as the 
Springfield Republican made for itself is attainable, in 
the nature of things, by only a very few out of the mul- 
titude of newspapers in a great country like ours. But 
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it is a mistake to suppose that some approach to such 
a position is not within the reach of any fairly im- 
portant newspaper in any part of the country. But, so 
far from the number of papers that possess marked 
individuality growing with the growth of the country, 
it has been pretty steadily shrinking. Few things 
are more to be deplored. For what is involved is 
not merely the question of whether the country will 
receive good guidance at the hands of the editors 
of newspapers; there is no assurance that the wisest 
of them, or the most fearless, may not be on the 
wrong track. It is not so much the correctness of their 
views, or the soundness of their advice, that is precious; 
it is the presence in the community of a live influence 
—something that makes for vigorous thought, for fine 
purpose, for a real interest in things that are worth 
while, for a sense of the difference between triviality 
and vulgarity on the one hand and dignity and good 
taste on the other. 

It may be said, to be sure, that any people gets the 
kind of newspapers it deserves; just as it is said that 
any people gets as good government as it deserves. In 
any such saying, there is just enough truth to give it 
standing; but it is far from being the whole truth. If 
we were to accept it in the case of government, we 
should not only have no improvement, but should be 
sure to go from bad to worse; and the same is true 
of newspapers, or of the stage, or of anything else in 
which the downward path is the easiest. To take that 
kind of view is to forget that in “the people” is in- 
cluded not only the general crowd, but also the persons 
—relatively few, perhaps, but absolutely many — who 
have standards higher than those of the crowd; and to 
forget also that even the crowd is not only what it is 
but what it is capable of becoming if given the right 
lead and the right chance. When our civil service was 
completely given over to the spoils doctrine, when our 
banking and currency system was disgracefully lacking 
in the essentials of sound method, many said that this 
was all we could expect—that it was the only kind of 
thing our American democracy would have; but the per- 
sons who refused to accept this fatalistic view were 
sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently resolute, to bring 
about a thoroughgoing change. It took time, and 
patience, and energy, and faith, but it was done. And, 
while the case of the newspaper is not altogether 
parallel, there is fundamentally the same conflict—the 
conflict between the view that the people get just what 
they want and the view that it is the business of men 
of light and leading to challenge this fatalistic doctrine. 

Such consolidations as that just effected by Mr. Mun- 
sey—and their name is legion—are usually based upon 
economic necessity, real or supposed. Mr. Munsey, 
while declaring his motive to be that of making “a 
bigger and better newspaper,” does not pretend that this 
is the primary fact in the case. He represents his act 
as, at bottom, the mere following out of an inexorable 
economic law—the law “that operates in all important 
business today,” in consequence of which “small units 
in any line are no longer competitive factors in indus- 
try, in transportation, in merchandising, and in bank- 
ing.” 

Now, as a matter of fact, there are in many lines 
“small units” which continue to be “competitive fac- 
tors” of great importance, though they have ceased 
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to be so in such industries as beef-packing, sugar- 
refining, steel-making, and other lines of standard, uni- 
form, staple production. Where there is room for dis- 
tinctive excellence, or for peculiarities in design or 
execution, units which are small in comparison with 
the colossal concerns of the modern business world con- 
tinue to exist and, in their comparatively modest way, 
to flourish. A striking example of what can be done 
by individual ability and energy, in a field which seemed 
quite hopelessly given over to “big business” and “quan- 
tity production,” has been furnished by the success of 
the New York Theatre Guild—a success all the more 
significant in view of the melancholy failure of the 
munificently financed and well-meant, but ill-directed, 
enterprise of the Century Theatre a dozen years ago. 


In order to appreciate the importance, and to insist 
on the possibility, of newspapers of individual char- 
acter published on lines other than those of gigantic 
enterprise, it is not necessary to deny the merits of the 
great modern newspaper—the kind of paper of which 
the New York Times presents in this country the fore- 
most example. The point is that there is room for 
other excellent types of newspapers, and that the coun- 
try will be vastly poorer, not only in its civic but in 
its personal life, if those other types are driven out of 
the field altogether, as at present they so strongly tend 
to be. If that tendency is to be checked, it must be 
through the recognition of a kind of possibility which 
the people of our country are lamentably prone to over- 
look, in all directions. We are given to thinking that 
nothing can be done for anybody that isn’t done for 
everybody. Because most people flock to the enormous 
hotels, small hotels are not to be had by anybody. Be- 
cause nearly everybody in New York is in a hurry, not 
a soul can have the pleasure and comfort of making the 
trip up or down the Hudson in a passenger boat be- 
tween down-town Manhattan and the upper parts of 
the city and neighboring points. 

This may seem to be going far afield from the news- 
paper question; but it is not. In any of our greatest 
cities, a newspaper of small size and excellent quality 
might easily win recognition, appreciation, and even 
material success, if properly launched and adequately 
financed in its initial years; and in many smaller com- 
munities such a newspaper could make for itself a 
commanding position in its natural constituency. We 
are not quite as sheep-like as we seem; and many a 
wholesome variation from the general drift of things 
has been prevented by lazy acceptance of a belief that 
we are more sheep-like than we really are. In the news- 
paper field, a most notable, and most encouraging, ex- 
ample of bold challenging of that belief was given by 
the New York Times when, immediately after its pur- 
chase by Mr. Ochs, it suddenly went from the three- 
cent class into the one-cent class as to price, without 
at all going into the one-cent class as to character. At 
that time, nearly everybody thought that in order to 
have a large circulation, a newspaper must necessarily 
adopt the fashion (then recently become dominant) of 
being full of scare-heads and full of pictures; the Times 
completely eschewed both scare-heads and pictures, and 
yet made one of the phenomenal business successes of 
American journalism. A different situation has since 
arisen, but one which calls for simjlar courage though 
along a different line. The country needs newspapers 
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that have more individuality than avoirdupois and 
more brains than capital; and for men of ability and 
imagination there are ways of fulfilling this need and 
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finding support in the patronage of an element of the 
public sufficient in numbers and quality to make the 
enterprise a paying one. 


Impressions of Ulster 
By Theodora Roscoe 


headed newcomers in Ulster—persons who have 

not been wanted in the South or whose lives and 
property were not safe there. They have come north, 
and have been given work either in the Northern Gov- 
ernment, which has made openings for so many, or in 
some other profession. Doctors, lawyers, magistrates 
(the old resident magistrates of Irish notoriety), 
county inspectors, civil servants—one meets them 
everywhere. And always the same thought strikes me 
—-what a loss they must be to the South. 


On the whole, these men do not bear any grudge to 
the Free State; they cherish tender memories of the 
good days lived in Dublin or in the provinces, but at 
the same time they are extremely glad to be for the 
present living in safety, and holding remunerative posi- 
tions. They may visit their friends and relatives in 
the South, but up to a few weeks ago it was always 
with a certain risk to their lives. There is a case I 
have in mind. A family, consisting of a father, mother, 
and two sons, lived in Dublin. The eldest son fell in 
the Great War; the younger son, after serving through 
the war in the navy, held a position in the old Royal 
Irish Constabulary as district inspector. When the 
troublesome time came the district inspector lived a 
life of adventure and danger. After the treaty, when 
the Royal Irish Constabulary was disbanded, his life 
was jeopardized. He came north, where his capabilities 
were recognized, and he was offered a good post in the 
Northern Government. But his parents still lived in 
Dublin. They had lost one son in England’s cause; 
their younger son was forbidden his home. The mother 
and father, in order to see their child, have to come 
north or else meet him on neutral ground, in Liverpool 
or London. Those parents are not bitter toward the 
Free State—but they are bitter toward England. 

In spite of cases like this, there is much more inter- 
course between the North and South than the papers 
would have one think. The Dublin trains that pass our 
little garden are always full. Sometimes there are day 
excursions, costing twelve and sixpence return, from 
Belfast to Dublin—generally run in connection with 
sporting events, such as races, boxing matches, hockey 
and football matches, and these trains, too, are packed. 
The inconvenience of passing the frontier is taken as 
rather a joke. 

Outside Ireland there is still a common feeling that 
Ulster is an unsafe place to visit. Yet so prominent a 
minister as Lord Derby quite recently was able to drive 
around the province and address the people at large, un- 
guarded and unmolested. No one need fear to take a 
trip to Ulster. The most warlike scene he can possibly 
meet in the large towns is the Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary (consisting of many of the old Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary) carrying rifles and revolvers. And at night 
not only in Belfast and Londonderry, but throughout 
the whole of Ulster, there is curfew from midnight to 
6 A. M., which many would like to see permanent. 


() r= is impressed with the many clever, level- 


There is a great deal of talk in England about the 
bigotry of the North. When I first went to Ulster, a 
year ago, I was warned against having a Roman Catho- 
lic servant. I took the advice gratefully, but when 
the chance came of engaging an especially good Roman 
Catholic, I brushed aside this warning. I found that 
the advice (which had come from English people) was 
absolutely unnecessary. The majority of Roman Catho- 
lics in Ulster want to live peacefully with their neigh- 
bors. They suffer from the acts of the few revolu- 
tionary spirits among them. One Roman Catholic 
woman of the working class told me that no one in 
her street (she happened to be the only Roman Catholic 
in it) had spoken to her for two years. Yet she had 
always worked in Protestant families, and her husband 
had been in the British army. Again, when the Bishop 
of London lately came to preach in the Protestant cathe- 
dral in Belfast, there was a protest from the narrowest 
section of the Christian community against inviting a 
man of high church sympathies. But in spite of this, 
the cathedral was crowded, which shows that although 
there may be bigotry, not everyone, by any means, is 
a bigot in the North. 

Sweeps, for some peculiar reason, are all Roman 
Catholics in Ulster. A lady one day explained to me 
that she was in a fix. She wanted her chimneys swept, 
but the only Protestant sweep was noted for his poor 
work. However, being a zealous patriot, she sacrificed 
her chimneys and hired the Protestant: the Protestant 
had fought in the Great War; the Roman Catholic had 
shirked it. 

In all the public and patriotic demonstrations of which 
I have been a witness since living in Ulster, I have been 
impressed by the indomitable faith in England that is 
everywhere expressed. It often-makes one wonder if 
England half realizes it. One needs only to hear the 
way they sing the national anthem in Ulster! Never 
in England have I heard it sung with such fervor; 
and there is always a note of pleading in it—a note 
that would express these words, “do not sever us from 
you, we are loyal.” These Northerners, with their 
strain of Scottish blood, do feel the glory of be- 
longing to the British Empire; they do reverence the 
King, and all for which he stands. I have tried to dis- 
count their protestations of loyalty and to see the other 
side—the side which says that their loyalty to the King 
is just camouflage for their hatred of the South, and 
not bigotry against the Roman Catholics; and that, if 
they were to be severed from England, their trade 
would suffer to an alarming extent. But looking at beth 
sides, one cannot get by the facts. England, the Crown, 
and the nation fill a high position in their ideals. Ul- 
ster has accepted a separate government, although 
knowing that two governments in one small island is 
impractical. To throw in her lot with the South would 
honestly seem to her as though she was betraying her 
own soul. 

Belfast, Ireland 
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Other People’s 


Dialect 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


I AM much puzzled by some of the 
dialect stories that I read nowa- 
days. I am apt to find something of 
this sort put into the mouth of some 
uncouth character: “Shure Mister,” “I 
sez,” “wun” or “too”? “Am I rite or am 
I rong?” Now, what is wrong about 
that? It seems to me to differ from 
ordinary language only in that it is 
more accurately spelled. How does the 
author pronounce “sure” and “Mr.” 
and the rest? 

I suspect that he is one of those 
authors who never read their own 
works. And because they do not no- 
body else can. I mean read of course, 
not merely look at the words. That is 
not real reading, any more than looking 
over a music score is singing. Read- 
ing is a vocal art—and likely to be one 
of the lost arts as things are going 


now. 

That is what’s the matter with 
poetry nowadays. It has become a 
manual art. It is done with the hand 


to appeal to the eye; not with the 
tongue to appeal to the ear. It is 
merely typographical poetry, like the 
typographical dialect that I have been 
talking about. It is more allied to 
drawing than to singing, as it used to 
be. 

I lay the decline of musical poetry 
and of melodious prose to the introduc- 
tion of kerosene and electricity. In the 
olden days the family had a focus in 
the fireside. The family semi-circle sat 
around and listened to song or story. 
The good old sagas and lays originated 
then. Later came the lamp but still 
the family kept its unity, for there was 
only one lamp and one fire and one new 
book or magazine, and so one reader 
and many listeners. But when light- 
ing and literature became cheap and 
every room in the house was warmed, 
the centrifugal forces became too 
great. The family circle was disrupted 
into separate satellites. Each member 
took to his own book and room, and 
read to himself, using his eyes exclu- 
sively and forgetting his voice and 
ears. Finally came the movies and 
completed the triumph of the eye over 
the other senses by turning drama into 
pantomime. 

But just when the hour was dark- 
est and the spoken word seemed likely 
te lapse into innocuous desuetude, hope 
came with the radio. Speakers are 
now in demand and can reach nation- 
wide audiences. The poet may have 
his ancient prerogative of reciting his 
own verse restored to him and multi- 
plied a thousand-fold for the time he 
has lost when he was forced, like 
prolix Congressmen, to let his remarks 
appear in print. 


If we are indeed entering an Age of. 


Audition it may check the tendency 
that prevailed during the Era of the 
Eye to make pronunciation conform to 
spelling no matter how bad the spell- 
ing was. Do you notice that the ¢ 
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is creeping back into “often” and 
“listen”? Doubtless “soften” and 
“glisten” will follow suit. You can 
now hear the / in “falcon” and “golf” 
and probably will soon be able to in 
“talk” and “walk.” Spelling and pro- 
nunciation are bound to get together 
somehow, and if the former cannot be 
reformed the latter will be deformed 
so the two may be conformed. 

Many a school-teacher and univer- 
sity professor is now engaged in con- 
scientiously giving his students the 
wrong pronunciation of words that he 
has learned from books but never had 
the opportunity to hear. He has never 
looked them up in the dictionary be- 
cause he had no reason to suspect they 
were other than they seemed. Few of 
us go to Europe without finding that 
we had been miscalling names that 
were familiar to us. The American 
who rang the bell of a stately mansion 
and inquired “Does Lord Chol-mon-de- 
ley live here?” received a reply in kind 
from the solemn servant, “No, nor any 
of his pe-o-ple.” 

A professor of English in one of our 
famous colleges takes pains as a re- 
proof to slovenly pronunciation, to pro- 
nounce “Par-li-a-ment” in four sylla- 
bles, quite regardless of its derivation 
from the French “Parlement.” <A par- 
ticularly nice lady of my acquaintance 
always says “dam-ned” whenever she 
has occasion to use that ill-omened ad- 
jective. This shows that her parents 
were more careful about what people 
she associated with than what books 
she read. 

I was fortunately brought up, like 
every one in that part of the country, 
where the English language is spoken 
in its pristine purity. I remember the 
amateur opera company of my town 
struggling hard to present the “Pirates 
of Penzance.” Not the music; they 
could sing all right but they could not 
pronounce “orphan” and “often” and 
“pilot” and “pirate” so they would 
sound the same. Unless this could be 
got over the kerosene footlights the 
audience would miss the plot of the 
play and the point to the principal 
joke. To our untutored ears the paired 
words sounded about as much alike as 
“Arkansaw” and “Connecticut” and it 
required lots of drill and some fudging 
on the pronunciation of both words to 
get them within punning distance. 

Since I have been about the world a 
bit I have become more tolerant of the 
various divagations from correct Eng- 
lish. Still I confess it gives me a shud- 
der—or anyhow a shiver—when I hear 
—I mean, see—one poet rhyming 
“calm” with “arm” and another, from 
a different section of the country, with 
“ram.” Theyiare equally wrong ac- 
cording to my notion. . 

But there isn’t so much as people 
think in the possibility of placing a 
person by his speech. There is a man 
on the staff of the New York City 
Board of Education who is reputed to 
have the power of Professor Higgins 
in Shaw’s “Pygmalion” to tell where a 
person was born by his brogue. But 
when I asked him to guess where I was 
born he failed altogether. He said I 
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was born in Nebraska, whereas I was 
born in Kansas, six miles south of the 
line. 


Proust the Psychol- 
ogist 
6¢[—D EMEMBRANCE of Things Past” 
is the title given by C. K. Scott 
Moncrief to his translation of the late 
Marcel Proust’s “A La Recherche du 
Temps Perdu,” the most discussed 
French novel of the past decade. An 
almost endless work of eight or ten vol- 
umes, the jast of M. Proust’s monu- 
mental work, has not yet reached pub- 
lication in Paris. Proust is not only 
the inventor of what we might term the 
“slow motion” novel, to borrow a term 
from the motion picture; he is subtle in 
his splitting of psychological hairs; he 
is hard to read. And all the more praise 
therefore should be awarded to his Eng- 
lish translator for the brilliant way he 
has overcome almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Proust is continually inter- 
rupting his narrative to make philo- 
sophical and psychological observations 
concerning life in general. His reflec- 
tions are at times more interesting than 
his narrative. Chosen almost at ran- 
dom from the first two volumes, pub- 
lished under the title of “Swann’s 
Way,” by Henry Holt & Co., the follow- 
ing excerpts give us something of the 
flavor of Marcel Proust: 

“To reach the end of a day, natures 
that are slightly nervous . . make 
use, like motor-cars, of different 
‘speeds.’ There are mountainous, un- 
comfortable days, up which one takes 
aninfinite time to pass, and days down- 
ward sloping, through which one can 
go at full tilt, singing as one goes.” 

* * * 

“Does any one really imagine that 
motor-cars are as smart as the old car- 
riage-and-pair? I dare say that I am 
too old now—but I was not intended for 
a world in which women shackle them- 
selves in garments that are not even 
made of cloth. My consolation 
is to think of women whom I have 
known in the past, now that there is no 
standard left of elegance Pde 

* * * 

“The places that we have known be- 
long now only to the little world of 
space on which we map them for our 
own convenience. None of them was 
ever more than a thin slice, held be- 
tween the contiguous impressions that 
composed our life at that time; remem- 
brance of a particular form is but re- 
gret for a particular moment; and 
houses, roads, avenues, are as fugitive, 
alas, as the years.” 

“. . . And so it is with our own 
past. It is a labor in vain to attempt 
to recapture it: all the efforts of our 
intellect must prove futile. The past is 
hidden somewhere outside the realm. 
beyond the reach of intellect, in some 
material object (in the sensation which 
that material object will give us) 
which we do not suspect. And as for 
that object, it depends on chance 
whether we come upon it or not before 
we ourselves must die.” 
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The Liberal League 
Its Growth and Its Prospects 


No Axe to Grind 


WO months ago, few initiators of The Liberal 

League dared to hope that July would see its 

membership extending from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Gen- 
erously minded Americans welcomed the seven 
principles put forth by the founders of the League 
but many were skeptical of the success of the move- 
ment. The woods, so to speak, were full of asso- 
ciations, each seeking in its own way to meet one 
or more of the problems which confront our Amer- 
ican democracy. Some of these were just member- 
ship associations, others sought to promote very 
special ends, such as the repeal or modification of 
the Volstead Act or the rigid enforcement of said 
Act and of statutes based thereon. Still others, 
interpreting Americanism all too narrowly, were 
factional, sectional, or secretive in their aims and 
policies. 


A Common Understanding 


In the welter of ideas, aims, and activities, it did 
seem an almost hopeless task to organize an asso- 
ciation that purposed not only to base its appeal on 
something more fundamental than mere policies or 
prejudices, but to make this appeal effective 
through the intelligent, active, and enthusiastic co- 
operation of all truly liberal Americans. For this 
purpose meant, as it still means, the sturdy under- 
standing and appreciation of liberalism in every 
domain of human aspiration. Therefore, it meant 
and must continue to mean, that those who are 
to associate themselves as members of The Liberal 
League must be willing to bring to the test of some 
common and mutually generous understanding, the 
disturbing and often extremely intricate and dis- 
rupting problems of American life. Some of these, 
as we well know, are “loaded with dynamite.” Yet, 
if the League is to be worthy of its name and truly 
virile, it cannot shirk them. 


Applying Liberalism 

It is, therefore, our purpose shortly to publish 
in these columns, as a regular part of the League’s 
news, brief articles from the pens of outstanding 
Americans, who are members of the League and 
‘who will discuss the principle of liberalism in its 
application to the great problems of the day. A 
few of the topics will be these: 

THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT; CAPITAL AND 
LABOR (in its numerous phases) ; THE FUNCTION 
OF GOVERNMENT (political, economic, and _ so- 
cial) ; LIBERAL EDUCATION; THE FREEDOM OF THE 
EDUCATOR; REACTIONARY AND RADICAL TEN- 
DENCIES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM LIBERAL; SANE 


PARTISANSHIP IN POLITICS AND THE DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN; AMERICA’S INTERNATIONAL POLICY AND 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY AS A GREAT NATION. 

It goes without saying that these articles on cur- 
rent problems will be spirited, but will not be pub- 
lished as expressing the League’s official position. 
Every writer will speak only for himself, but by 
speaking freely, and only by speaking freely, can he 
justify his membership in the League, while we, 
on the other hand, who read his utterances can 
justify our membership only by freely according 
to him the freedom he claims and, disagreeing 
though we may, subjecting our own judgment to 
the test of his criticism. 


Making the Council Representative 

With purposes like these The Liberal League did 
seem to be a somewhat hopeless proposition, and 
yet—but the subjoined list of those who have un- 
dertaken to assist in guiding its destinies as mem- 
bers of its Council tells the story of the League’s 
growth. These members of the Council represent 
many States, and the number will be increased until 
every State is represented in about the same ratio 
as in Congress. In order to achieve this end 
as rapidly as possible, all members of the League 
are earnestly requested to nominate members to 
the Council from their respective States, and to 
send the nominations to the offices of the League 
(487 Fifth Avenue, New York City). The League 
also sincerely solicits from its members sugges- 
tions that will aid the present officials to complete 
its nation-wide organization, insure its growth, and 
make its work most effective. 


What the Far West Thinks 


OMMENTING editorially on The Liberal 
League, the Bulletin (San Francisco) has this 
to say: 

“Such a platform should commend itself to every 
liberal, which is to say, broad-minded American. 
It does not call for a severance of present party ties 
nor for the creation of a third party in the national 
political sense. On the contrary, it is hoped that 
those supporting its principles will work for their 
furtherance within the party of which they are 
members. 

“The Liberal League will not concern itself with 
the naming of a Presidential candidate, and it has 
no jobs to offer; nevertheless, there is room for it 
if it can do something to advance the principles 
as announced. 

“All projects looking to social advance should be 
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considered with an open and not a party mind. To 
renew and build up respect for law has become a 
fundamental necessity, and to achieve it there is 
need to halt the tendency of government interfer- 
ence in every domain of life. 

“The yellow press, the irreconcilables and the 
various blocs, cliques, and coteries are not specific- 
ally mentioned, but they are clearly in mind in the 
statement “to rescue our government from the 
domination of organized minorities working in the 
interests of special groups or classes.” 

“Democracies are menaced by nothing so much as 
organized minorities whose organization permits 
them to defy the unorganized majority. 

“The Liberal League has nothing to offer the pro- 


Members of the Council 
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fessional politician. Numerically, it may never be 
more than a very small minority of the nation. But 
it may prove the leaven working for a broader and 
better outlook on all problems whose national char- 
acter demands a national and, therefore, non-parti- 
san consideration.” 





LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP 
The annual fee for regular membership is 
$3.00; for sustaining membership $10.00. The 
fee for life membership is $100.00. Each mem- 
ber will receive The Independent. 
Please make checks payable to The Liberai 
League, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











of The Liberal League 


Arranged by States 
ALABAMA. NEBRASKA. William Fellowes Morgan, New York 
J. D. Garner, Anniston Lilley Cilley, Chadron ey 7 Bana eal York 
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B. H. Dibblee, _ Francisco 
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James W. 
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John S. Van Nest, Princeton 
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Charles W. Price, New . York 

Cc. A. Richmond, Schenectady 
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Thomas Robins, New York 

H. W. Sackett, New York 


Princeton 
Bloomfield 


COLORADO. John Aspegren, New York J. H. Schoonmaker, New York 
L. M. Sperry, Pueblo Jules S. Bache, New York Oscar S. Straus, New York 
CONNECTICUT Irving Bacheller, New York George C. Taylor, New York 
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Charles M. Bakewell, New Haven 
Wm. Henry Bishop, Brooklyn 
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Irving Fisher, New Haven 
Mary R. Hillard, Middlebury 
Horace Taft, Watertown 
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E. N. Brown, New York 


F. H. Brownell, New 
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Starling W. Childs, New York 
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Seymour L. Cromwell, New York 


P. D. Wagoner, New York 

Russell R. Whitman, New York 
Henry Rogers Winthrop, New York 
Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
W. Vance Brown, Biltmore 
Julian S. Carr, Durham 
OHIO. 
Charles F. Brush, Cleveland 
Benedict Crowell, Cleveland 
J. V. Denney, Columbus 
Wynona C. Fee, Cleveland 
C. Harvey, Cleveland 
Louis T. More, Cincinnati 


New York 


New York 
York 


York 


Vernon Kellogg, Washington R. Fulton Cutting, Tuxedo Park 
FLORIDA. Norman S. Dike, New York David Philipson, Cincinnati 
Charles Deering, Miami Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, New York Charles F. Thwing, Cleveland 
ILLINOIS R. E. Dowling, New York C. A. Wilson, Wyoming 
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Harry Pratt Judson. Chica . Maitland Dwight, New York Barry Cerf, Portland 
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Julius Rosenwald, Chicago 
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MARYLAND. G. C. Hand, New York 
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MASSACHUSETTS. Henry Holt, New York 


Gordon Abbott, Boston 

T. N. Carver, Cambridge 

John Gardner Goole a 
Howard Coonley, Boston 
John Firman Coar, Kingston 
Ralph Adams Cram, Boston 
Grafton D. Cushing, Boston 
Morris Gray, Boston 

Edwin H. Hall, Cambridge 
John Wells Morss, Boston 
Russell Robb, Concord 
Frederick Winsor, Concord 
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Robert S. Brookings, St. Louis 
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Percy H. Johnston, 
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William T. 


—— Matthews, 


Douglas L. Elliman, New York 
Ettinger, New York 
Sloat Fasset, Elmira 


C. Ellsworth Huggins, New York 
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E. C. Jameson, New York 


Otto H. Kahn, New York 
George Kennan, Medina 


Frank Lyman, New York 
Alfred E. Marling, New 
Walter E. Maynard, 
C. N. Mason, New York 


Stanwood Menken, New York 
John L. Merrill, New York 


Lynford Biddle, Chestnut Hill 

S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Philadelphia 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
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H. F. Hinckley, Providence 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 


The President in Alaska 

i stopping at the principal 

cities on the Northern Pacific 
Coast, President Harding and his 
party sailed for Alaska on July 5. In 
his addresses immediately preceding, 
Mr. Harding devoted himself almost 
exclusively to home affairs. He dealt 
with immigration, conservation of na- 
tional resources, and Americanization. 
The World Court, however, is still 
uppermost in his mind, as is plain 
from his informal talks from the train 
platform. 

The fact that Secretary Hoover 
joined the party as it prepared to enter 
Alaska is significant, because in that 
Territory conservation is a burning 
question and Mr. Hoover has some 
very definite ideas as to how the prin- 
ciple should be applied. 


The Problem of Expansion 

Conservation was the subject of the 
President’s speech at Spokane, on 
July 3. The gist of his speech is 
found in the following paragraphs: 

I do not fear that present development 
is likely to impoverish us in the future. 
A wise development of resources is the only 
policy to which we dare commit ourselves. 
There was a time when the public domain 
was thought of as a treasure house of 
potential wealth to be locked up against 
the day when we should need it. It was 
assumed that by locking it up we should 
make it surely available whenever it was 
required. As a matter of fact, that would 
prevent it from being ready when needed. 

Development must be gradual; a_busi- 
ness of the decades and the centuries. It 
should indeed be given wise direction and 
supervision. The opportunities of the newer 
country should be so administered as to 
insure their equitable distribution in the 
future. We have done with the era of 
thoughtless and reckless exploitation of our 
domain. There will not come again a time 
when imperial estates will be distributed 
with lavish hands to enterprising gentle- 
men whose only claim is that they would 
like to own them... 

It is not desirable that the West should 
fall into the hands of bonanza corpora- 
tions, seeking to exploit it for the profit of 
stockholders who live somewhere else. But 
on the other hand it is worth while to 
emphasize that many of the most valued 
resources of the West are of such character 
and their development must be on such a 
scale that they can only be made available 
under concentrated management and by 
the use of capital in large units. We must 
enforce measures which will give capital 
and management attractive returns, but 
which will always keep in sight the primary 
purpose of dealing out justice, even-handed 
opportunity, and an absolutely fair interest 
in the product of human industry, effort 
and intelligence. 


In Portland on the Fourth 
The President reached Portland on 
the morning of Independence Day, 
where “The City of Roses” accorded 
him a stirring welcome. The muni- 


cipal parade in his honor took on 
added interest because of the partici- 
pation of men and officers from the 
British cruiser Curlew, consent having 
been given by the President that these 
foreign troops might on this occasion 
bear arms on American soil. Mr. 
Harding addressed a crowd of 15,000 
persons at Multonomah Field on 
Americanism. He called for a more 
complete national unity, emphasizing 
the need for “heart and soul Amer- 





International. 
James M. Beck, U. S. Solicitor General, 
who recently appeared as one of the counsel 
for his Government in a case arising out 
of war contracts placed by the United 
States with a Canadian firm. The present 
case is an appeal from the decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of Ontario 


icans.” He strongly upheld the law 
restricting immigration, and answered 
the objections of Judge Gary and oth- 
ers, with the declaration that he would 
“prefer waiting jobs to idle men and 
would choose quality rather than quan- 
tity in future immigration”: 

Thousands are finding their way across 
our borders or through our ports every 
month in defiance or evasion of the law 
because of our insufficient regulations or 
inadequate provisions for the enforcement 
of restrictions provided by the law. The 
aspirant to American citizenship who 
breaks the law to gain admission makes 
a poor beginning and gives little promise 
of useful citizenship. 

I would like to acclaim the day when 
there is no room in America, anywhere, 
for those who defy the law, and those who 
seek our hospitality for the purpose of de- 
stroying our institutions should be deported 
or held securely behind prison walls. It 
is a great thing, my countrymen, to build 
up the surpassing republic, but it is a 
greater thing to preserve it. 

This land of ours has little to fear from 
those who attack from outside our borders, 
but we must guard very zealously against 
those who work within our borders to 
destroy the very institutions which have 


given them hospitality. A republic worth 
living in is worth living for; and a republic 
worth defending is worth our patriotic 
vigilance, so that it shall not be under- 
mined by those who preach the gospel of 
envy and hate, an experiment against which 
forty centuries of human experience cry 
out in protest. 

One hundred and forty-seven years ago 
today the inspired fathers proclaimed the 
American freedom on which our people 
have builded to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the world. Let us duly resolve 
today that in our grateful appreciation it 
shall be sacredly preserved. 


An Exchange of Correspondence 

On June 18, President Harding ad- 
dressed the following letter to Judge 
Gary, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration: 

I have now had an opportunity of read- 
ing the full report of the committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute on the question 
of the abolition of the twelve-hour day in 
the steel industry. As I have stated be- 
fore, I am, of course, disappointed that no 
conclusive arrangement was proposed for 
determination of what must be manifestly 
accepted as a practice that should be ob- 
solete in American industry. I still enter- 
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In Barcelona, one of the apartment dwell- 
ings constructed after the Catalonian style 


tain the hope that these questions of social 
importance will be solved by action in- 
side .the industries themselves, for it is 
only such solutions that are consonant with 
American life and institutions, 

I am impressed that in the reasoning of 
the report great weight should be attached 
to the fact that in the present shortage 
of labor it would cripple our entire pros- 
perity if the change were abruptly made. 
In the hope that this question could be dis- 
posed of I am wondering if it would not 
be possible for the steel industry to con- 
sider giving an undertaking that before 
there shall be any reduction in the staff of 
employees of the industry through any 
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Monster locomotive designed for freight service in the Rocky Mountains. 
high and, loaded, weighs 744,000 Ibs. 


recession of demand for steel products or 
at any time when there is a surplus of 
labor available, that then the change should 
be made from the two-shift to the three- 
shift basis. 

I cannot but believe that such an under- 
taking would give great satisfaction to the 
American people as a whole and would 
indeed establish pride and confidence in 
the ability of our industries themselves to 
solve matters which are so conclusively 
advocated by the public. 

On July 5, this answer was received 
by the President, then at Tacoma, 
Washington: : 

New York, June 27, 1923. 
To the Honorable Warren G. Harding, 
President of the United States: 

Dear Mr. President—Careful considera- 
tion has been given to your letter of June 
18 by the undersigned Directors of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, com- 
prising all of those whose attendance could 
be secured at this time. 

Undoubtedly there is a strong. sentiment 
throughout the country in favor of elimi- 
nating the twelve-hour day, and this we 
do not underestimate. On account of this 
sentiment, and especially because it is in 
accordance with your own expressed views, 
we are determined to exert every effort at 
our command to secure in the iron and 
steel industry of this country a total aboli- 





tion of the twelve-hour day at the earliest 
time practicable. This means the employ- 
ment of large numbers of workmen on an 
eight-hour basis and all others on a basis 
of ten hours or less without an unjustifi- 
able interruption to operations. 

The change cannot be effected overnight. 
It will involve many adjustments, some of 
them complicated and difficult, but we 
think it can be brought about without 
undue delay when as you state “there is a 
surplus of labor available.” 

The iron and steel manufacturers gener- 
ally of the United States, outside of the 
Directors referred to, are expected to con- 
cur in the conclusion reached by the Direc- 
tors as above stated. 

With highest regards, we are, condially 
yours, 

ELBERT H. Gary, 
JOHN A. TOPPING, 
W. A. ROoGERs, 

W. H. DONNER, 
W. J. FILBERT, 

BE. A. S. CLARKE, 
JAMES A. FARRELL, 
EB. G. GRACE, 
Wiis L. KING, 
JAMES A. BURDEN, 
L, E. BLack, 
SEVERN P. Ker, 

J. A. CAMPBELL, 
A. C. DINKEY, 
CHARLES M. ScHWAB. 
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United States Bureau of Standards perfects instrument which will check the wave 

lengths allotted to radio stations under the new ruling which will indicate any 
violation of the law 


It is of the latest Mallet type, stands 15 feet, 85 inches 
lis length over all is 105 feet, 1% inches, the width of sixty men 


The letter from the steel officials was 
greeted skeptically by the press; many 
of the leading journals took the view 
that it was just an adroit way of re- 
newing the appeals by Judge Gary for 
a modification of the laws restricting 
immigration. The feeling is strong, 
however, that it has the weight of a 
moral pledge and can later be used 
as an argument by the eight-hour-day 
advocates, should the Institute direc- 
tors fail to put the reform into effect 
after a reasonable time. Mr. Gom- 
pers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in commenting upon 
the communication, deprecated the 
significance of the promise, and re- 
called that similar pledges had previ- 
ously been given by the steel men. 


Bringing Bolshevism to America 

On July 5 at Chicago, the newly 
formed Federated Farmer-Labor 
party, in which the Farmer-Labor 
party, as heretofore known, refused to 
participate, drew up the following 
platform, under the leadership of the 
Workers’ Party of America: 

Nationalization of all public utilities. 

Operation of industries on a basis of 
workers and farmers’ increasing control 
of management and operation through 
their own economic organizations. 

Maximum security against destitution, 
unemployment, sickness and high prices. 

Governmental enactment of a maximum 
eight-hour work day in industry, making 
violation a criminal offense. 

Governmental enactment of a law mak- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board serve the 
farmers and workers. 

Child labor laws, limiting employment to 
children over 18 years of age. 

A soldier bonus to be raised through the 
levying of inheritance taxes, excess profits, 
surtaxes, and taxes on unearned incomes. 

Enactment of a social insurance law, the 
funds for which would be raised through 
taxation similar to that sought for the 
soldier bonus. 

Enactment of a maternity insurance law, 
which would provide full trade union wage 
compensation to all prospective mothers 
one month before and after birth of the 
child. 

Establishment of a minimum living wage 
for all workers. 

Chester C. Platt, of the Nonpartisan 
League delegation of Wisconsin, de- 
scribed his State as the most radical 
in the Union, and added that the plat- 
form was too Bolshevik for him. 


Several Things 
On July 10 a Presidential straw vote 
in which 259,553 persons participated 
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was completed by Collier’s Weekly. 
The result proved a thorough victory 
for Henry Ford, who received 88,865 
votes, a majority of 37,110 over Pres- 
ident Harding, who came second with 
51,755. Commenting upon the ballot, 
Collier’s declares Henry Ford to be 
“the issue in American politics, 
whether he becomes a candidate for 
President or not,” and remarks that 
the returns give the automobile manu- 
facturer a clear plurality in all States 
of the Union except New York, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, North Caro- 
lina and Arizona. William G. McAdoo, 
third choice of the voters, received 19,- 
401, while James M. Cox came fourth 
with 16,268. 


Great Britain 
Mr. Baldwin on the Ruhr 


N July 12 the British Prime Minister 
explained in the House of Commons 
the Government’s attitude toward the 
occupation of the Ruhr and toward the 
question of German reparations. He 
announced that the British Government 
was venturing to draw up a reply to the 
German note of June 7 which would be 
submitted to the other Allies for their 
approval. Attempting to make it per- 
fectly clear that this step represented 
no rift among the Allies, Mr. Baldwin 
said: 

We are as determined as any of our 
Allies that Germany shall make repara- 
tions for the damage done in the Great 
War up to the fullest extent of her ea- 
pacity. We have never wavered on this 
point. I do not believe that our people 
ever will. Indeed, we go further and we 
are ready, as we have said on many oc- 
casions, and as was repeated in Paris in 
January last, to use every measure to 
compel Germany to pay up to the amount 
of her capacity. 

We are conscious, however, as a business 
nation, that if we ask Germany to pay 
in excess of her capacity we shall not suc- 
ceed. We and our Allies will be the main 
sufferers. And we are firmly convinced 
that methods which can only result in the 
ruin of Germany will be fatal to this 
country, to our Allies and to the whole of 
Europe. 

From the beginning we have made it 
clear that in our opinion occupation of 
the Ruhr was not calculated to produce 
the maximum amount of reparation pay- 
ment for the Allies. 

Many of the consequences which were 
then anticipated are in course of fulfill- 
ment. The Allies are obtaining less repara- 
tions than they did before the occupation. 
What reparation they are receiving is be- 
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ing exacted at the price of growing disloca- 
tion of the German economic system and, 
as seems probable, of the future total 
collapse of that system itself. 

The French and Belgian Governments 
assure us that their sole object in occupy- 
ing the Ruhr is to secure payment of 
reparation. If that be so, the difference 
between us is one of method rather than 
of aim. But we are convinced that in- 
definite continuation of this state of affairs 
is fraught with grave peril. Germany 
herself appears to be going fast towards 
economic chaos, which may itself be suc- 
ceeded by social and industrial ruin. Local 
populations are in many cases suffering 
severely and there are genuine apprehen- 
sions of a shortage of food. 

Nor is this a situation that concerns 





Wide World. 
Claude Monet, French portrait painter, on 
his estate at Giverny near Paris 
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Germany alone. In proportion as the pro- 
ductive power of that country is exhausted 
so does the recovery of her credit and pay- 
ment of her debts recede into dimmer 
distance. Every country in Europe is pay- 
ing the price for this condition of affairs. 
One country pays it in steadily falling 
exchange, another in diminished trade, a 
third in increasing unemployment. 

Public opinion throughout Europe, and 
not least in Great Britain, is becoming 
more and more sensitive to these conditions 
and alarmed at their continuance. It is 
not too much to say that the recovery of 
the world is in danger and that the peace 
for which so many sacrifices were borne 
is at stake. 

There will, I believe, be general agree- 
ment to these propositions—that the period 
of conflict should as soon as possible be 
terminated; that indefinite occupation by 
one country of the territory of another in 
time of peace is a phenomenon rare and 
regrettable in itself to which an honorable 
end should as soon as possible be found; 
that the debtor should not merely be called 
upon to pay his debts but should be placed 
in a position where he can do so; that his 
capacity where it is in doubt should be 
tested and determined, and that united 
efforts should be made to accomplish these 
ends, 

Peace will not finally be obtained and 
recovery will not be ensured until a solu- 
tion has been found to three great ques- 
tions. They are: (1) Payment of repara- 
tions; (2) settlement of interallied debts, 
and (3) security of a pacified Europe. It 
is to these questions that the attention of 
the world should be turned. 


The same statement was read in the 
House of Lords by Lord Curzon. 


France 
Poincaré Indicates His Position 
POINCARE, on July 15, in a 
e speech made at Senlis, near 
Paris, gave every indication of what 
his answer will be to Mr. Baldwin’s 
proposal: 

We do not seek an inch of foreign soil. 
We only seek that the treaty signed by 
twenty-eight nations should not become 
after fours years a sort of antedeluvian 
fossil to be exhibited in an archaelogical 
museum to astonished visitors. 

x * Lf 

Equal firmness on the part of all the 
Allies would have overcome this persistent 
bad faith. But Germany has speculated 
upon divergence of views among us which 
she has striven to increase. She thought 
she was encouraged to resist us and so we 
had to take action. 

It was not our fault that we had to act 
alone with Belgium. If all had acted to- 
gether the chances are Germany would 
have yielded immediately. In place of pay- 
ing what she owed, Germany has devoted 
herself to resistance which our friends en- 
couraged. Are we, then, responsible for 
the difficulties which result? 


Chamber Ratifies the Naval Treaty 


The Washington naval treaty was 
ratified by the Chamber of Deputies 
on July 7, the vote being 460 for 
to 106. It is indicated that similar 
action will be taken shortly by the Sen- 
ate. The action of the Chamber fol- 
lowed closely upon the publication of 
a report that Japan intended to pro- 
pose a substitute treaty which would 
exclude France. The Japanese report 
must now be viewed as a nice lesson 
in diplomatic manoeuvre; it never had 
the slightest official basis, but it caused 
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Acme Service. 


Germany, having lost the all-rail line from Berlin to 
Bagdad, is now constructing a canal—called the Panama 
Canal of Germany—which will give her a waterway 
where she formerly had a railway. The completed route 
. will be from Amsterdam, through the cities of Cologne, 
Frankfort, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest, Braila, 


and Galatz to the Black Sea 


a stir in Paris and apparently had a 
lot to do with the sudden ratification. 

France has frequently been accused 
of playing politics on the treaty. 
Premier Poincaré, it is said, delayed 
ratification in the hope that he could 
persuade the United States to France’s 
way of thinking on the Ruhr occupa- 
tion and other leading issues. It is 
a question, though, whether the Prem- 
ier had such power; the plan was not 
too popular in the Chamber, the Clem- 
encéau faction bitterly opposing it. 

The Chamber’s approval of the 
Treaty is contained in the following 
Act of Ratification, an important provi- 
sion of which is the stipulation that 
the treaty be binding for no more than 
ten years: 

The Government of the Republic is 
authorized to ratify as valid until Decem- 
ber 31, 1936, the treaty signed at Washing- 
ton February 6, 1922, and known as the 
treaty between the United States of Amer- 
ica, the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan limiting naval armaments. 

This point was emphasized by the 
Government members in discussion on 
the floor. They stated repeatedly that 
France would be under no obligations 
to limit her fleet at the end of ten 
years, and they also made it clear that 
submarine construction, which is not 
affected by the treaty, would continue. 
The principal objection made by the 
French was based on the fact that lit- 
tle had been done since the armistice 
to repair their fleet, and, as a result, 
it was far inferior to those of the other 
great Powers. 
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The Washington treaty 
was ratified by the United 
States Senate on March 
29, 1922; by Great Britain 
on July 10, 1922; by Japan 
on August 4, 1922, and by 
Italy on February 16 of 
this year. 


The Near East 


Accord at Lausanne 

NLY the sketchiest 
O outline of the accord 
which Ismet Pasha an- 
nounced at Lausanne on 
July 8 as having been 
reached between the Allies 
and Turkey is available 
as yet. It indicates a very 
considerable compromise 
by the Allies, and a very 
considerable victory for 
Ismet Pasha, diplomat. 
The terms, in brief, are: 
elimination of all refer- 
ence to the Ottoman Debt 
from the treaty; the with- 
drawal of European 
troops from Turkish soil 
six weeks after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by 
the Angora Government; 
the return of Eastern 
Thrace to Turkey; and an 
arrangement on _ conces- 
sions, the nature of which 
has not yet been disclosed. 
The Allied plenipotenti- 
aries are particularly anx- 
ious that the concessions 
arrangements shall meet 
with approval in America. When the 
same question came up a few weeks 
ago, United States Minister Joseph C. 
Grew, whose accomplishments at Lau- 
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cessions matter. The first clause on 
concessions, which was approved by 
both the Allies and the Turks, was ob- 
jected to by American representatives 
on the ground that it was too vague 
and might be misinterpreted. Certain 
modifications have been made which 
the plenipotentiaries hope will meet 
with approval of the United States 
Government. 


The matter of capitulations is appar- 
ently abandoned; it is only casually 
mentioned in the dispatches, and for 
details on this issue, which is so close 
to America, it will be necessary to 
wait. The successful termination of 
the Conference would seem to be a mat- 
ter for rejoicing; the negotiations be- 
gan three months ago and sessions 
have been continuous ever since. 

The New York Times resents the 
failure of the Conference to reach any 
decision on capitulations, and sums 
up the whole proceeding with the ob- 
servation, “The inference is that Tur- 
key won.” The New York Evening 
Post waxes bitter: 


Turkey emerges out of war and its 
sequels with the loss of about one-third of 
her population. That still leaves her with 
nearly fifteen million people, which in the 
Near East makes a very sizable state. 
Considering what mischief Turkey wrought 
on the Allies in the war, she has been 
fortunate. If the Breslau and the Goeben, 
had not taken Constantinople under their 
guns, if the Straits had not been closed to 
British aid for Russia, the German dream 
of Middle Europe might easily have col- 
lapsed earlier by two years and several 
million more men would be alive in Europe 
today. Yet at Lausanne the British have 
been negotiating for permission to retain 
sufficient ground on Gallipoli for a national 
cemetery for their dead! The new Turkey 
is now freed of her ancient capitulations 








The King’s household troops, the Yeomen of the Guard, the most picturesque in the 
world, at St. James’s Palace, London 


sanne have been notable, turned his at- 
tention from the Turco-American 
treaty question and entered into con- 
ference with the diplomats on the con- 





or extra-territorial subjection, talks in a 
haughty tone about her foreign debt, and 
feeds out concessions without excessive 
concern for existing foreign property rights. 
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New Books and Old 


1* is a difficult thing nowadays to 

obtain martyrdom for one’s re- 
ligious beliefs or disbeliefs. In 1546, 
the scholar-publisher Etienne Dolet 
was burned to death because in trans- 
lating a dialogue supposed to be one of 
Plato’s he had written, “After death 
you shall be nothing at all,’”’ where the 
exact translation would have been, 
“After death you shall be no more.” 
Nowadays one may deny (or “inter- 
pret,” which comes to the same thing) 
any or all of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and yet keep one’s place not only in the 
sun but in the pulpit. Fundamentalists 
of both kinds—those who swear by the 
Bible and those who swear by the test- 
tube—wonder how it is that any one 
who regards miracles as myths can find 
it in his conscience to remain a clergy- 
man of an evangelical church, and the 
attitude of the evangelical churches in 
retaining such persons as clergymen 
seems equally puzzling. Some light— 
though not enough—is thrown on both 
questions in “The Religion of Main 
Street” (American Library Service, 
$1.50), a book containing the provoca- 
tive sermons preached by Dr. Percy 


Stickney Grant last winter in the’ 


Church of the Ascension, and including 
the correspondence thereby occasioned 
between Dr. Grant and Bishop Man- 
ning. 

I can’t see that there is any ambigu- 
ity or lack of frankness in Dr. Grant’s 
position. He defines “the ordinary 
every-day idea of the Christian re- 
ligion” as “a promise of happiness in 
the world to come to those who believe 
that Jesus was their Saviour, and as 
the Son of God upon the cross recon- 
ciled them to an offended deity”; and 
he is “willing to admit” that such a 
theory of Christianity seems to him “as 
unworthy of modern intelligence as the 
religion of Egypt.” “What,” he says, 
“has the Virgin Birth to do with Chris- 
tianity—the profound spiritual contact 
of life as we get it in the Sermon on the 
Mount or wherever Christ spoke or 
acted?” Clearly Dr. Grant uses “Chris- 
tianity” in a sense different from that 
in which the word is commonly used by 
either believers or disbelievers. He 
calls himself a Christian because he 
believes in the ethical teachings of 
Christ, and he makes no secret of his 
disbelief in any ‘niraculous sanctions 
of those teachixgs. “I becamea clergy- 
man,” he admits, “because I thought 
the Church was the most human and 
beautiful institution from which one 
could show sympathy for one’s fellow 
men.” Why an Episcopal clergyman? 
Well, the Episcopal Church may be pre- 
sumed capable of looking out for its 
own integrity, and if it chooses to waive 
the plain denial by certain of its officers 
of certain of its tenets which have been 
supposed to be fundamental, then those 
officers may perhaps be excused for 
putting their own interpretation on the 
Episcopal Church as they have put 
their own interpretation on the Bible. 


Dr. Grant is frank enough in admit- 
ting that he is not a Christian in the 


ordinary or Main Street sense of the 
word. But has he, and have others of 
his persuasion, a right to call them- 
selves Christian at aj]? In an extreme- 
ly able apologetic,/*‘Christianity and 
Liberalism” (Macmillan, $1.75), Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen,//of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, states the case 
against them and insists that they have 
not. Dr. Machen makes no attempt to 
coax the modernists back into the fold 
or to minimize the gap between the old 
religion and the new. On the contrary, 
he insists that Christianity and liber- 
alism are “two totally diverse re- 
ligions”: “It is high time that this issue 
should be faced; it is high time that the 
misleading use of traditional phrases 
should be abandoned and men should 
speak their full mind.” The gist of the 
matter seems to be that Dr. Grant and 
his school cling to the words “religion,” 
“God,” “Christianity,” because the his- 
toric associations of these words are 
dear to them; but they want the words 
stripped of most of the old meanings. 
Dr. Machen insists that they can’t have 
it both ways—they must either do as 
best they can with a hand-made philos- 
ophy of life, or, if that doesn’t satisfy 
them, they must accept Christianity and 
accept it whole. 

One after another of Dr. Machen’s 
arguments bears directly upon the mat- 
ter of the Grant-Manning controversy, 
though the book was written before that 
particular controversy arose. Most per- 
tinent is the analysis of the main ques- 
tion at issue—the question of belief in 
the divinity of Christ. “The liberal 
preacher,” says Dr. Machen, “is often 
ready to say that ‘Jesus is God,’ but 
when he uses the word ‘God’ he means 
something entirely different from that 
which the Christian means by the same 
word.” He may mean “the unity that 
pervades the world,” in which case his 
assertion that. Jesus is God “means 
merely that the life of God, which ap- 
pears in all men, appears with special 
clearness or richness in Jesus.” Or 
again the liberal preacher uses the word 
“God” “to denote simply the supreme 
object of men’s desires, the highest 
thing that men know”: 

He does not mean at all to say that 
Jesus is identical in nature with a Maker 
and Ruler of the universe, of whom an 
idea could be obtained apart from Jesus. 
In such a Being he no longer believes. All 
he means is that the man Jesus—a man 
here in the midst of us, and of the same 
nature as ours—is the highest thing we 
know. It is obvious that such a way of 
thinking is far more widely removed from 
Christian belief than is Unitarianism, at 
least the early forms of Unitarianism. 
For the early Unitarianism no doubt at 
least believed in-God. The modern liberals, 
on the other hand, say that Jesus is God 
not because they think high of Jesus, but 
because they think desperately low of God. 

In another passage Dr. Machen sums 
up the matter by saying that in debo- 
nairly rejecting what he calls “doc- 
trine,” “the liberal preacher is really 
rejecting the whole basis of Christian- 
ity, which is a religion founded not on 
aspirations but on facts”: 


Here is found the most fundamental 
difference between liberalism and Chris- 
tianity—liberalism is altogether in the 
imperative mood, while Christianity begins 
with a triumphant indicative; liberalism 
appeals to man’s will, while Christianity 
announces, first, a gracious act of God... 
Could anything be more impractical than 
the attempt to influence conduct by re- 
hearsing events concerning the death of a 
religious teacher? It seemed foolish to 
the ancient world, and it seems foolish to 
liberal preachers today. But the strange 
thing is that it works... Where the 
most eloquent exhortation fails, the simple 
story of an event succeeds; the lives of 
men are transformed by a piece of news. 

Dr. Machen’s volume is more of a 
book than Dr. Grant’s collection of ser- 
mons; it has better writing, better 
structure, and—granting the premises 
—better logic. But the two books should 
be read in conjunction. Dr. Grant’s 
doubts and denials are no less honest 
than Dr. Machen’s assertions; and, 
since he and other clergymen of his 
school are, after full confession, allowed 
to retain their ministry, their views can 
hardly be regarded as more heretical 
than those of the Kentucky fundamen- 
talists. “ 


In “The Advance of the American 
Short Story” (Dodd, Mead, $2), Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien makes no pretense of 
laying bare the secret of the story-tell- 
er’s art. On the contrary, he discloses 
the secret that there is no secret—that 
not one of the short-story writers who 
are worth imitating can be imitated, and 
that the attempt to standardize the art 
can have no other than a deadening 
effect / The fetish of the plot, says this 
analyst of plots, is the curse of the 
American short story, and he compares 
the mechanical kind of story construc- 
tion with the building of a sky-scraper: 

Most American universities have estab- 
lished experimental laboratories for evolv- 
ing these time-saving machines, and in fact 
the new industry bids fair to become a 
flourishing branch of mechanical engineer- 
ing, in which a year’s study of graphs and 
charts leads with appalling certainty to an 
official certificate of competence to practice 
the new trade. Shortstory writing, which 
is only justified when it is an art, in- 
frequently rises nowadays to the lower 
dignity of a profession, and is for the most 
part a clever form of trading, in which 
deceptive tricks are at a high premium. 

’ Mr. O’Brien’s discussion of particu- 
lar writers is no less interesting than 
one would expect from his sensible atti- 
tude toward his subject as a whole. 
The biographical and the critical ele- 
ments are particularly well combined 
in the treatment of Irving, Hawthorne, 
and (that favorite bone of contention 
among the critics) O. Henry. In treat- 
ing pfesent-day story writers, however, 
i+ seems to me that Mr. O’Brien carries 
his contempt for plot a bit too far. He 
has an extravagant admiration for 
Sherwood Anderson and an inadequate 
appreciation of Edith Wharton and 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould. And the 
omission of all mention of Arthur Train 
from a book on the American Short 
Story is unpardonable. 

MARGARET LADD FRANKLIN 
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Book Reviews 
Idea, Episode, and Action 


THE MARRIAGE VERDICT. By Frank H. 
Spearman. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

HE Survivors. By Lucas Malet. 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

THE HOUSE OF THE ENEMY. By Camille 
Mallarmé. Translated from “La Casa 
Seca” by Adeline. New York: Robert 
M. McBride and Company. 


i: “The Marriage Verdict,” Frank H. 
Spearman has undertaken another 
serious study of American life. He 
has wished to present a typical group 
of our more prosperous fellow-citizens, 
and to show how they fare under cur- 
rent social, commercial, and domestic 
standards of living. He has ideas 


New 


about politics, economics, the rights: 


and wrongs of divorce, the fetish of 
“success.” He has also a special situ- 
ation to which he leads up rather la- 
boriously, and which in the end does 
not quite justify his or our troubles. 
The whole performance leads one to 
reflect upon a recent utterance of Des- 
mond MacCarthy, deploring the fact 


that as modern fiction becomes more . 


concerned with ideas and states of soul, 
“more rhapsodical, episodic, and psy- 
chological,” it more and more frankly 
neglects the “story” and the “char- 
acters” without which the novel of the 
nineteenth. century was naught—and 
with which it has thus far successfully 
challenged oblivion. 

“The Marriage Verdict” has a great 
deal of interesting stuff in it. The dia- 
logue contains some of the best talk on 
current problems and confusions that 
we have heard anywhere. The action 
begins in 1916, the place is Fond du 
Lac, Michigan. The principal per- 
sons are Robert Durand and his wife, 
Louise, a young lawyer, Janeway, and 
an old Roman Catholic, Bishop Marion. 
Durand comes perilously near being 
the wicked business man of the movies. 
He is the handsome, boyish, grasping, 
unmoral, fatally prosperous monarch 
of offices, bulwark of country clubs and 
patron of cabarets; a profiteer in war- 
time, a rake and a heavy drinker al- 
ways. His wife, Louise, whom he has 
married for her beauty and her money, 
is very early robbed of her last illlusion 
about him. Louise is a_ sensitive, 
naturally decent girl who cannot be 
the only sort of companion he wants 
—the sharer of his “sporting” exploits. 
Even at the end, when she has given 
him abundant cause to understand her 
aversion, he cannot get it into his head 
that he, not she, is the unnatural mate. 
“You were foolish to fuss about my 
little riots,’ he says, condescendingly. 
“A red-blooded man has got to be free 
to live his life. If you’d be a sport 
once in a while yourself you wouldn’t 
mind my fun. You’ve got the sparkle 
in you for a good time, if you’d warm 
up a little. That’s all that ever made 
trouble between us—you’re too frosty. 
You could outdance and outsing, and 
for that matter, outdrink any chicken 
in the coop—if you’d do it” Thus the 
modern husband to his spouse! .. . 
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For Louise, who has never loved her 
husband, and has soon learned to de- 
spise him, there is an inevitable Jane- 
way in the offing. This Janeway is a 
strong fellow and an honest lawyer. 
The upshot of the whole matter is that 
Louise finally owns her love for him, 
and both are ready to face the neces- 
sity of her divorce from Durand. Here 
we come to our “situation” which 
really has nothing to do with the 
larger situation of the triangle. 
However this is it: During her war- 
service abroad, Louise has become a 
Roman Catholic. Divorce therefore 
seems to be impossible. But old Bishop 
Marion has something up his sleeve. 
There is, it seems, a way—the way of 
the “Pauline privilege,” available in 
the instance of marriage between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic. What 
happens is that Durand is induced to 
come to the Bishop’s house to meet 
his wife; that she there “interpellates 
him” to take her back as his wife. He, 
by a bare chance, refuses. Janeway 
is on the spot, and he and Louise are 
at once hustled through a marriage 
ceremony which the Bishop declares 
legal in the sight of State and Church. 
Not a pretty business, or a worthy 
climax of a book which, the story 
apart, contains some excellent reading. 
But what a comment on current stand- 
ards when we try to commend a novel 
for something apart from its story! 
And this, I fear, is only the sort of 
commendation we can give to “The 
Survivors” by “Lucas Malet.” This 
is very frankly a novel of ideas, a 
study of after-war conditions in Eng- 
land. To put the matter bluntly, it 
is not much of a story. It is an elab- 
orate development of the theme given 
in the quoted motto of the book, a 
dictum of Lord Dawson of Penn: “The 
war has caused a hiatus and thought 
has broken with tradition. Thus youth 
is no longer willing to accept forms 
and formulae only on account of their 
age. . . . It has set out on a voyage 
of enquiry and, finding some things 
which are doubtful and others which 
are insufficient, is searching for forms 
of expression more in harmony with 
the realities of life and knowledge.” 
Here is the theme of nine-tenths of our 
current fiction. Nobody makes a very 
jolly tune of it, because the young writ- 
ers are so busy asserting youth and 
the old writers are so busy conciliating 
it. The author of “The Survivors” is 
clearly anxious to comprehend and to 
pardon the unhappinesses and unseem- 
linesses of after-war manners and 
“psychology.” She was not far from 
the van of her own generation. But 
as a daughter. of Charles Kingsley, 
brought up in the Victorian tradition, 
she could not be prepared to take com- 
fortably the disorderly manners and 
morals of the 1920’s. She writes as 
one perturbed and_ disheartened, 
though resolved to put a good face 
upon distressing matters. At the end, 
in the closing chapter, her bitterness 
and discouragement escape in speech. 
She shows her two leading male char- 
acters escaping from a distracted Eu- 
rope. Evervthing is at odds in Greece, 
Ireland, Turkey, Russia, Germany, 
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France; while “here, at home, crimes of 
violence were rife, vice gaily on the 
skip, divorce the favored sport alike of 
rich and poor; while respectable per- 
sons, of moderate fortunes and either 
sex, were reduced to eluding the atten- 
tions of the tax-gatherer by the only 
expedient left them—namely, that of 
plugging doors and windows and turn- 
ing on the, unlighted, gas. . . . Such 
during the concluding months of 1922 
were the more outstanding of the bless- 
ings conferred upon our—no longer— 
United Kingdom, upon Europe, and the 
Near East by three years of so-called 
peace.” 

This passage has a directness not 
found in the narrative proper, where 
the novelist affects an allusive, diffuse, 
Henry Jamesish manner, which, in it- 
self a survival, is not the happiest me- 
dium for a treatment of modern mate- 
rials. 

For an instance of a novel possessing 
organic unity and soundness, a current 
English version of “La Casa Seca” by 
Camille Mallarmé will serve admirably. 
The translation is done well, on the 
whole, with some strange lapses. This 
is a story, to be sure, in which the scene 
and action are sufficiently removed from 
the present to free the story-teller from 
the need, or at least the temptation, of 
involving himself m mere matters of 
discussion and controversy. It is a tale 
of La Mancha, a region of Spain which, 
says Mallarmé, “despite ‘Don Quixote,’ 
is the least known of Spanish prov- 
inces. Yet this country, poor as 
it is, has preserved intact as no other, 
in a crystal light, its wild beauty and 
its character of former days. It re- 
mains so simply apart from civiliza- 
tion that the phrase: ‘When I go 
back to Europe,’ can be said without 
sounding ridiculous. . . . To visit it, 
one must resign oneself to sleeping in 
posadas frequented by muleteers quick 
in the use of the knife. In broad day- 
light on the flank of the sierras 
wolves appear, and the brigand’s rifle 
is still one of the surprises of its 
roads. Justice, police, town dues, cos- 
tumes, language, types, rejoicings, and 
robberies have not changed since the 
days of Le Sage or even of Cervantes. 

. . Yet, by deceptive contradiction, 
in this calm and vast country which 
should free the mind from all servi- 
tude and raise it to the proudest medi- 
tations, the manchego of the towns 
has a dull, superstitious, and rapacious 
mind, and his evil renown would dis- 
credit the. province were it not re- 
deemed by the impulsive generosity of 
the lower classes.” 

Here, certainly, in the ey of 
these two classes, is an “idea” upon 
which, in some degree, this story is 
founded. Or rather—and this is the 
important distinction—it is an idea so 
merged and embodied in the story that 
we forget its existence as an idea. 
Candida, the child of the people and 
of the open country, has a natural vir- 
tue which belongs to her clean instinct 
for beauty and fitness. She is with- 
out religion, conventions mean nothing 
to her, she follows the impulses of her 
heart and she suffers. But the fault 
is not with her impulses, it is with the 
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pusillanimity and uncleanness of those 
upon whom her heart wrecks itself. 
Brought up a foundling in the hut of 
a poor goatherd, she grows to woman- 
hood in Perdita-like innocence. In her 
first ripe maturity she adores the ideal 
of a young caballero of the Casa Seca, 
the great house of the neighborhood. 
In his moment of “conquest” he des- 
troys her ideal and her young faith. 
She is not so much resentful as indif- 
ferent, piques his curiosity, and finally 
arouses the best love he has in him. 
In apathy she marries him, to suffer 
torments at his propinquity, and under 
the chill and sordid exactions of life 
in the Casa Seca. Her husband, Don 
Juan José, is really the best of the 
Jiminez, a family of grasping money- 
getters who grind the faces of the 
peasantry, and hide their vices under 
the thinnest cloak of conformity to 
“the proper thing.” 

But Candida does not love her hus- 
band, her eager heart is unsatisfied, 
and presently turns toward Don Fran- 
cisco, her brother-in-law, as toward 
the sun. He is a healthy and handsome 
idler, unhappily married to a conven- 
tional wife, and ready enough for a 
liaison with the wilding Candida. But 
he has no intention of venturing any- 
thing more. It is Candida, the untaught 
peasant girl, who, after her first surren- 
der, will have nothing of him on terms 
of shabby intrigue. She wishes him to 
take her away honestly and openly; 
but he refuses, and they drift apart. 
Meanwhile she is about to bear her 
lover a son, whom her husband does 
not hesitate to father. For a time all 
the energy and passionate devotion of 
this woman centres in the child. For 
his sake she continues to live in formal 
union with Don Juan José. But the 
child grows up to be like his real 
father in body and nature—another 
handsome, selfish, weak destroyer of 
women. The end is tragic, and we 
part with Candida as she turns falter- 
ing steps towards the refuge of re- 
ligion which in her pride and strength 
she has disdained. That has been ful- 
filled which has been predicted in the 
motto of the tale: “Thou shalt not 
depart till thou hast paid the last 
mite.” 

H. W. BoyNTON 


Moralist But No Uplifter 


Horace AND His INFLUENCE. By Grant 
Showerman. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 

HIS is the second volume to appear 
in the series entitled “Our Debt to 

Greece and Rome.” In their preface 

the editors (Professors Hadzsits of the 

University of Pennsylvania and Pro- 

fessor Robinson of Johns Hopkins) 

say: “The miracle of Horace’s achieve- 
ment will always remain an inspiration 
for some. But it is not as a distant 
ideal for a few, but as a living and 
vital force for all, that we should ap- 
proach him, and to assist in this is the 
aim of this little volume.” And again: 

“We shall discover that the eternal 

verity of his message, whether in eth- 

ics or in art, comes to us with a very 
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particular challenge, warning and cry.” 

“Eternal poppycock!” one is moved 
to exclaim; for this really is not the 
kind of language to hold about Horace. 
It is exaggerative and silly. Horace’s 
Odes, to be sure, afford perhaps the 
best proof in literature (not excepting 
Flaubert’s prose), that it pays to take 
pains. But that dictum is not abso- 
lutely nor universally true. I doubt 
that Shakespeare took a great deal of 
pains with his lyrics, and such a 
breathless narrative as Byron’s “Ma- 
zeppa” (which moves with the speed 
of Mazeppa’s horse), would have been 
ruined had Byron taken pains. “Mira- 
cle” is precisely the wrong description 
of Horace’s achievement. One might 
use it aptly enough of a lyric of Shake- 
speare or Shelley or Li Po; but the 
characteristic excellence of the Odes is 
something quite different. It is their 
curiosa felicitas, to quote that Prince 
of Critics, Petronius. 

As for Horace becoming “a living 
and vital force for all,” he never will 
be, as every one who knows his Horace 
knows right well. He will be in the 
future, as in the past, a delight, a 
solace, and a companion for a few; but 
any effort to make him popular will 
be futile. 

As to the “verity of his message” in 
ethics, it is to be remarked that Horace 
lacks moral enthusiasm and profun- 
dity. The Latin language peculiarly 
lends itself to concise, sententious ex- 
pression. This virtue of the language 
Horace “exploited” to the utmost. 
Horace’s chief service as a moralist 
was in clothing in language of an in- 
imitable elegant sententiousness cer- 
tain moral commonplaces and maxims 
for the sensible conduct of life mostly 
borrowed from the Greeks, and in 
gently exposing to ridicule certain out- 
standing vices of his time, especially 
that of avarice. He rather deprecated 
vice as folly than lashed it as the 
proper object of moral reprobation. 
“Virtus est medium vitiorum,” is the 
most characteristic of his maxims. A 
very great deal may be said for that 
maxim, but obviously it is not suited 
to be the burden of a popular “mes- 
sage.” 

“/Mr. Showerman has written a good 
book except where, in loyalty to his 
editors, he has attempted to cry up 
Horace as an apostle of “uplift” When 
Mr. Showerman tells us that “we have 
seen in Horace not only the interpreter 
of life, but a dynamic power that makes 
for the love of men, for righteousness, 
and for happier living”’—the answer 
is: “Fiddlesticks.” Not but that it is 
all true, in a manner of speaking, but 
the emphasis is false. But where Mr. 
Showerman forgets his editors and 
writes like the true Horatian that he 
is, he is very pleasant reading. / His 
book has a very great summary value 
as regards both facts and sound crit- 
ical judgments. But it seems to me 
that the defects of Horace both as an 
artist and as a man are not sufficiently 
noticed. / After being told that Horace 
makes for righteousness, the young 
men of Harvard or young women of 
Bryn Mawr must be a little bewildered 
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on reading, say, the first Ode of Book 
IV., or Ode X, Book III., not to speak 
of those Epodes of which, for very 
good reasons, translations are never 
printed. And how is Horace’s reputa- 
tion as a gentleman to be reconciled 
with Ode XXV, Book I, or Ode XV, 
Book III? It requires large views and 
great delicacy of treatment to effect 
such reconciliation and remove such 
bewilderment; and it seems to me 
peculiarly the office of such a book as 
Mr. Showerman’s to perform such a 
function, to show that, viewed against 
the background of his age, Horace was 
a man of fundamental integrity and of 
a charming and wholesome character. 
Horace as a man requires some expla- 
nation if he is to be read virginibus 
puerisque without, let us say, Freudian 
reactions; this explanation should be 
furnished candidly. 

Mr. Showerman (thinking of the 
Odes) makes the foolish statement 
that “Horace has been a dynamic 
power in the art of translation,” and 
he yields to the temptation to exhibit 
some of his own efforts in that line. 
Horace is no such thing as _ stated 
above. Mr. Showerman’s translations 
compare not unfavorably with others 
quoted by him, but I have never seen 
a verse translation of any ode of 
Horace that seemed to be worthwhile. 
Charming original poems in the spirit 
of Horace have been written by such 
Horatians as Thackeray, but, though 
he has often been traduced, Horace has 
never been translated into verse. The 
attempt to translate the Odes has 
ruined many reputations, notably Glad- 
stone’s; it never made one and never 


will. 
HENRY W. BUNN 





“Memories of Travel,” by Viscount 
Bryce (Macmillan, $2.50), comprises 
sketches of travel and observation in 
Iceland, in the mountains of Poland, in. 
the mountains of Hungary, in Palestine, 
in the Isles of the Southern Pacific, in 
North America, and in the Altai Moun- 
tains, and a topographical study of 
Suvarov’s Alpine Campaign. The book 
deserves to be read, though it is neither 
very rich in content nor vivid in style. 
The fact is that Lord Bryce, remark- 
able as he was as man and as political 
philosopher, had no special talent for 
description or narration. He was an 
industrious and accurate observer, but 
he did not see a great deal. He lacked 
gusto. Indeed, some of these sketches, 
especially those of Palestine and the 
Altai Mountains, are commonplace. 
When reading the former, one wishes 
one were reading Pierre Loti; when 
reading the latter, one glances away to 
the shelves where Stevenson stands. If 
the reader expects glamor or atmos- 
phere or striking pictorial effects, he 
will be disappointed. Yet, having. made 
these conscientious observations, I rec- 
ommend the book for both pleasure and 
profit; and especially the two longest 
sketches, those of the mountain dis- 
tricts of Hungary and Poland, which 
have a certain idyllic quality, a dis- 
creet charm. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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On Stabilizing the 
Dollar 


By Irving Fisher 

In our issue of February 17, Dr. Fabian 
Franklin discussed oer Fisher’s 
well-known plan for stabilizing the dol- 
lar and pointed out certain objections. 
His main point was that the preserva- 
tion of the gold standard—so fre- 
quently threatened politically—was in- 
finitely more important than perfecting 
it. He also suggested that wage-scales 
and long-term obligations could be sta- 
bilized by applying to them the index- 
number scheme, without change in the 
monetary unit. The present article is 
Professor Fisher’s reply to Dr. Frank- 
lin’s criticisms. 

N The Independent of February 17, 

Dr. Fabian Franklin did me the 
honor to criticise my plan for “stabiliz- 
ing the dollar,” and to this criticism I 
should like to make reply. 

In the first place, let me thank Dr. 
Franklin for his kind words about me 
and my book on “The Making of Index 
Numbers.” The omission from that 
book of all reference to my plan and to 
my book on “Stabilizing the Dollar” 
was solely to confine myself to the sub- 
ject in hand and not, as Dr. Franklin 
surmises may have partly been the 
case, to any feeling that the great in- 
stability of European moneys, now off 
the gold standard, makes it “an inop- 
portune time for discussing the possi- 
bilities of an improvement upon that 
standard,” such as that aimed at by my 
plan. 

On the contrary, as I have before 
pointed out, this is a particularly op- 
portune time to discuss the whole prob- 
lem of stabilizing money, not only be- 
cause the behavior of such monetary 
units as the mark and the ruble have 
arrested attention, but also because the 
problems of stabilizing the moneys of 
the world are essentially one problem, 
the standard solution for which will 
most naturally be set by America. 

In particular, if we, in America, could 
overcome the one great obstacle, the 
idea that the present weight of the dol- 
lar is something sacred, by substityting 
the idea that the essential object should 
be to safeguard the value of the dollar, 
we might thereby hasten by a genera- 
tion the return of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and other countries to the gold 
standard. These countries now post- 
pone such a return to gold because a 
reduction of the old weight of the gold 
frane, lira, and mark seems humiliat- 
ing. They may postpone such a return 
a century if the idea of a fixed weight 
is held up to them as sacred. On the 
other hand, if the rival idea of a just 
and stable price-level is made the basis 
of discussion, the question becomes 
merely one of striking the average 
which will be most just for the out- 
standing assortment of debts, including 
the obligations entered into during and 
since the war. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the 
recent convulsions in price-levels all 
over the world, not excepting the United 
States, should greatly increase the in- 
terest in the problem of stabilization 
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Whatever your in- 
dustry may be, the 
scientists and engi- 
neersof General Elec- 
tric Company are at 
work in it, discov- 
ering new ways by 
which electricity can 
lighten human labor 
and protect human 
life. The experience 
and counsel of these 
men is at your com- 
mand, without obli- 
gation or cost. 


Who started this pump? 


Nobody. A tiny stream of 
water trickled into the mine. 
Faster it came, touching the 
float switch of theG-E Auto- 
matic Starter. Instantly the 
great pump went into action. 


In subways, coal mines, rail- 
way tunnels, the pumps are 
always ready, and the lives 
of millions of people are kept 
safe by this General Electric 
invention—a sentinel who 
never sleeps. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent, Gold Notes 
Due February 1, 1924, 
Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1923, at the office or agency 
of the Company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
~~, Wall Street, or in Boston at The Mer- 


chants National Bank. 
H. Blair-Smith, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1923, will be paid July 31, 
1923, to stockholders of record as of June 30, 1923. 
F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
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The Outline of Literature 
Edited by John Drinkwater 


In Three Volumes 


Volume | 
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A new outline to join on the bookshelf its predecessors 


of History and Science. 


And like them to be taken 


from the shelf more often than one leaves it there, for 
it’s just as invitingly written in the same spirit of 


romantic and adventurous rediscovery of the past. 


Rich in quotation and illustration and based on the 
best interpretations of modern scholarship. 


Orders will be taken for Volumes II and III, to be 
published shortly. 
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both of such monetary units as the 
mark relatively to the dollar and of 
the dollar relatively to commodities. 


I returned some time ago from Ot- 
tawa, where I spoke before a committee 
of the Canadian Parliament on their 
money problem, and still earlier I 
spoke before a committee of our own 
Congress in behalf of the Goldsborough 
bill to stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar. When an able Congress- 
man, like Goldsborough, supports such 
a measure and successfully appeals to 
his constituents on the basis of such a 
proposal, when Mr. Hoover tells us 
that there is danger of inflation and 
Mr. Mellon hastens to assure us that 
the danger is past, when Governor 
Harding loses his job as head of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Admin- 
istration loses its popularity because of 
the resentment of the Western farmer 
over credit deflation, when such papers 
as Wallace’s Farmer continually advo- 
cate the passage of the Goldsborough 
bill and some stand-pat papers take 
the trouble to oppose it, when Senators 
introduce and Edison and Ford suggest 
alternative proposals, when Reginald 
McKenna and Frederick Goodenough, 
chairmen of two of the largest banks in 
England, advocate stabilization, when 
the International Economic Conference 
at Genoa passes resolutions favoring 
stabilization of gold, we may be sure 
at least that the subject is alive. 


Dr. Franklin says: “The purpose of 
that scheme [mine] is as important as 
it is commendable both the rise 
and the fall of prices have been among 
the greatest causes of economic disturb- 
ance and injustice.” 


As to the adequacy of my particular 
remedy, Dr. Franklin does not commit 
himself, but he disposes of it with the 
assertion that the plan would lack po- 
litical stability; it would be upset by 
repeal. 

Why? His reasons turn against him. 
He cites the money manias of the past 
— Greenbackish, Free-silverism — and 
the present prospect of a Henry Ford 
mania, and concludes that: “Infinitely 
more important than the perfecting of 
the standard [by such a plan as mine| 
is the preservation of it against the 
assaults of ignorance, of dishonesty, 
and of class interest.” 

But the way to avoid these assaults 
is so to perfect the gold standard that 
it will no longer be assailed or assail- 
able! He speaks as though these as- 
saults were causeless—just the pure 
“cussedness” of ignorance, dishonesty, 
and class interest—whereas history 
shows that, so far as I know, every 
such assault has a perfectly good rea- 
son consisting in a real defect in the 
monetary standard assailed. The 
Greenbackism which followed the Civil 
War was a protest against Secretary 
McCullough’s deflation policy, which 
kurt the farmer and business man in 
debt. Free-silverism was the same pro- 
test against deflation, as is Henry Ford- 
ism today. All three were howls of 
rage of those whose toes had been 
stepped on by deflation. To change the 
simile, they represent a desperate re- 
sort to quackery to cure very real dis- 
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eases because no scientific remedy is 
applied. Apply the scientific remedy 
and the howls and the quackery will 
quickly disappear. They also disappear 
if the opposite disease of inflation sets 
in; but, then, another set of toes are 
stepped on and other howls are soon 
heard. 

Free-silverism died a natural death 
as soon as the tide of prices turned 
from ebb to flood. Bryan was as 
“cussed” and unrepentant as ever, but 
his supporters stopped supporting. 
Their grievance against the “gold-bugs” 
disappeared as their losses turned to 
profits and they could pay their debts. 

But soon we heard cries of distress 
from other quarters—creditors, bond- 
holders, the salaried classes, wage-earn- 
ers, housekeepers—over “the high cost 
of living.” 

In 1920, in response to these cries 
and to save their own necks, the banks 
deflated. Immediately we heard less 
complaint about the high cost of living, 
but soon the farmer and business man, 
who had scarcely been heard from :in 
that fashion since the old free-silver 
days, set up a howl again over the “de- 
pression of trade.” 

In 1922 the tide turned once again 
and the cries of “depression of trade” 
gave way in turn to the complaints over 
“high cost of living,’ sugar profiteer- 
ing, etc. 

In short, we alternate between com- 
plaints over “H. C. L.” and “Depression 
of Trade.” After inflation hurts some 
people the demand is for deflation; and 
then, after the deflation hurts other 
people, the demand is for inflation. 

It is through such demands that the 
economic instability of money threatens 
its political stability. The antics of 
Bryan and Ford are called forth by the 
antics of an unstable dollar, inflating 
and deflating. 

This little imp, hidden behind the 
scenes, pulls the strings which make 
puppets of statesmen, parties, and 
classes. The way to stop their antics 
is to stop his. If, on the other hand, 
we try to preserve him just as he is, 
his St. Vitus’s dance included, we shall 
not safeguard but actually threaten the 
political downfall of our monetary sys- 
tem, for we shall be giving the finan- 
cial quacks their opportunity. 

At present there is grave danger of 
upsetting our Federal Reserve System. 
The farmers believe that, instead of 
accommodating them, it has oppressed 
them. What is the answer? Not defi- 
antly to say: “We’ll keep the system, 
deflation, inflation, and all,” but rather 
to say: “We’ll make it stable.” 

As long as the gold standard really 
has the fault of instability it will be 
subject to assaults. If, as in 1896, it 
withstands these assaults, it will be, as 
then, because the public is convinced 
that the remedy would be worse than 
the disease. 

Dr. Franklin gives as the reason why 
the gold standard prevailed in 1896 the 
idea that free silver would be a breach 
of good faith. This is true, but it is 
only part of the truth. It was realized 


that free silver would have wrought in- 
justice. 


The argument of Bryan was 
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turned against him. Good faith is a 
part of justice, not the whole. By all 
means let us stand by our contracts 
even if we lose, and let the Government 
require that we shall all do so. But let 
us make future contracts less of a lot- 
tery. Otherwise good faith too often 
reduces to a technical insistence on a 
pound of flesh and our bankers appear 
in the guise of Shylocks. 

That is not the way to make banking 
respected or the money standard safe. 
On the contrary, it is as sure a road to 
its destruction as Bourbonism was to 
revolution. Justice must be real as well 
as nominal, or it falls into contempt. 

But, asks Dr. Franklin, supposing 
stabilization: “How will the farmer feel 
about the justice of a system that 
makes the price of wheat and corn less 
than it would be with a fixed-weight 
dollar,” if such should some day be the 
case? 

One answer is: He will feel infinitely 
less resentment than he did in 1896 and 
than he does at the present moment, 
while, in addition, the very same an- 
swer can be made to him as Dr. Frank- 
lin points out was made in 1896, only 
more convincingly, namely, “keep your 
contract.” 

He will feel less resentment (1) be- 
cause a fall of wheat and corn prices 
alone is not as great a catastrophe as a 
general fall in prices of all kinds com- 
bined with a still greater fall in wheat 
and corn. Only the former lesser catas- 
trophe could possibly befall him under a 
stable money system, while, under our 
present unstable system, the latter 
greater catastrophe can befall, and, in 
fact, has just befallen him; (2) because 
he will see that his misfortune is due 
to the wheat and corn markets and not 
to the restriction of credit of which he 
now complains; he will understand that 
the weather, locusts, foreign trade, etc., 
are at fault, not “Wall Street”; (3) 
many of his class, say cotton growers, 
will not be hit. by the supposed fall in 
wheat and corn and will be cold to his 
complaints, if he makes them; (4) still 
less sympathy will he get from busi- 
ness men not in his class. At present 
there are millions of fellow sufferers 
among business debtors, whereas, under 
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a stable money system, by the nature 
of the case, the average debtor would 
have no cause for complaint. 

Under such circumstances the farm- 
ers’ complaints will have a_ hollow 
sound. The rest of the world will say 
tc him: “We have stabilized the dol- 
lar, partly for you. Do you expect us 
to stabilize the weather? You knew 
you took the risks of farming when you 
became a farmer. Then be a farmer or 
get out. Don’t be a baby. Take your 
medicine and keep your contracts in 
good faith.” 

Surely, if there is any common sense 
in the world, it would be easier to de- 
fend such a situation on the ground of 
good faith than to defend the present 
situation. 

Moreover, the situation supposed is 
highly hypothetical, an invented exam- 
ple unlikely to exist in any acute degree 
once a century. 

Why be deterred from wholeheartedly 
supporting a righteous cause by fan- 
tastic fears that after it was won it 
might be lost again? 

In closing, may I recall the fact that 
it was The Independent which gave the 
idea of stabilizing the dollar its first 
impulse ten years ago? 
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don Press, $4.20), is a collection of lec- 
tures delivered to teachers dealing 
chiefly with the activities, for the most 
part discreditable, of the European 
Powers in Africa. It is packed full of 
accurate information and just observa- 
tion; indeed, too closely packed for easy 
reading. It has no charm; but no 
doubt, being addressed to teachers, the 
object of the lectures was pure instruc- 
tion. Yet even teachers are human, and 
it is sure that they find instruction ad- 
dressed to them gains in effectiveness 
when mingled with charm. One may 
get as much exercise by turning a 
treadmill as by playing tennis, but the 
effect is not so exhilarating or sanative. 
The book, however, for its accurate and 
summary character, deserves a high 
place in a field whereof the good liter- 
ature is rather meagre. 
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